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JANUARY FIRST, nineteen hundred twenty- 
nine, finds N. W. Ayer & Son joyfully taking 
a forward step, had in contemplation for 
many years, and the consummation of which 
has been many months preparing. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we send our 
New Year’s Greeting to you from our new 
home in the Ayer Building, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. 





N. W. AYER &¥ SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Record Crops 
Increase Farmers’ 
Buying Power 


HE aggregate farm production of America, as 

represented by crops just gathered, is probably 

the largest ever known. The farmers have money 

and it is flowing back to the manufacturer of both 

necessities and luxuries—automobiles—farm ma- 
chinery—radios—food products, etc! 


Here’s proof of Farm Buying Power 


Sears, Roebuck’s November sales were $36,- 
171,914, an increase of 21.07% over Novem- 
ber, 1927. For the first eleven months of 
1928, Sears, Roebuck’s sales were 17.82% 
ahead of the same period last year. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.’s sales for No- 
vember were $25,456,106, 19.05% better than 
same month last year. Figures for the year 
up to November 30 were 12.9% ahead of 
first eleven months of 1927. 


Both these November sales records set new 
“high” months for both companies! 


Next year you can sell where they have the money 
to buy—in 2,500,000 prosperous farm homes 
through the fifteen non-duplicating Standard Farm 
Papers. A national medium—with local prestige. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Farmer, St. Paul The Prairie Farmer The een | Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas F 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD fix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Mean 
CHICAGO YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard RB. fd Eastern Mamag:r 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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We Tell Our Dealers: “Sell Our 
Goods at No Profit!” 


How the Oshkosh Overall Company Advances a Radical Means of 
Meeting Chain Price Competition 


As Told to G. A, Nichols by 


C. E. Wittmack 


Sales Manager, Oshkosh Overall Company 


E have started out on a de- 

liberate campaign to induce 
our dealers to sell our nationally 
advertised line of Oshkosh B’Gosh 
overalls on a no-profit basis. 
The overall costs the dealer $1.70; 
he sells it for $1.75, thus sacrific- 
ing not only sub- 


these overalls last year. The $6,- 
000,000 or so received for them 
were simply trading dollars. But 
the point is that Penney, by the 
use of this item, drew 5,000,000 
people into his stores, and this, of 
course, is just what he wanted to 
do. Considered di- 





stantially all his 
gross margin, but 
most of his over- 
head selling cost as 
well. 

The purpose of 
this radical step is 
to enable the dealer 
to have an all-the- 
year sale; to give 
him something to 
create in his store 
a perpetual price 
atmosphere similar 
to that had by the 
chains through their 
intelligent. use of 


dising idea 





ion, this arti- 
certain mer- 


eration of every manufac- 
turer whose independent re- 
tail outlets are finding an 
increasing source of worry in 
the remarkably rapid growth 
the so-called loss || 2 the chain-store merchan- 


rectly, the overall 
business cost him 
money; but the in- 
direct profit benefit 
was necessarily 
enormous. 

Our theory (and 
it is really more 
than a theory, hav- 
ing already been 
successfully proved 
by a large number 
of dealers) is that 
a well-advertised 
high-grade overall 
will create more 
store good-will than 
can be produced by 
an unadvertised, 








To speak 
the utmost plainness, the whole 
move is directed against the 
J. C. Penney Company. Pen- 
ney stores, as all their competi- 
tors know only too well, sell a 
good grade of overall under the 
brand name of “Pay Day” at $1.29. 
It costs around $14.60 a dozen, and 
the selling price takes no more ac- 
count of overhead than does our 
suggested figure of $1.75. Penney 
sold approximately 5,000,000 of 


medium grade gar- 
ment; that people will readily pay 
46 cents more (the difference be- 
tween Penney’s price and the one 
we recommend) for the former; 
that to offer an overall the same as 
Penney’s at the same, or even a 
lower price would be mere imita- 
tion of the chain leader with the 
advantage, if any, going to the 
chain. 

In other words, what Penney has 
done and is doing with the over- 
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all leader, can be done even better 
by the independent. 

My humble judgment is that J. 
C. Penney, by his intelligent use 
of a good overall as a consistent 
and never-ending leader, has taught 
merchandisers one of the most im- 
portant lessons of this generation. 
It has had no small part in build- 
ing an organization whose 1928 
sales will total $175,000,000. 

This chain is not a retailing oc- 
topus that was born overnight in 
Wall Street to crush the indepen- 
dent retailer in far reaching ten- 
tacles of money power. It started 
with one small store in the little 
town of Kemmerer, Wyo., only 
twenty-six years ago: It was 2,000 
miles from Wall Street geographi- 
cally and 1,000,000 miles finan- 
cially. No business man would 
have deliberately picked this iso- 
lated Western village in a sparsely 
populated State, where distances 
between towns are still reckoned 
in hundreds of miles, as the place 
to start a business with potential 
sales of hundreds of millions. 
But that was the start of a great 
chain. From this start it grew by 
definite, easily understood methods. 

How did this chain discover the 
golden secret of making customers 
feel that one of its stores neces- 
sarily gives greater values than its 
independent competitor ? 

The answer is that it functions 
in accordance with the principle 
that good-will grows slowly. 

Recently one of our customers 
said to me: “Why, I give better 
values than Penney. I noticed a 
sheepskin coat in Penney’s window 
ticketed $10.89. I sell the same 
coat at $9.50 and yet people buy 
the other !” 

He couldn’t understand why. He 
failed utterly to comprehend that 
years of selling certain items at 
certain prices had made the Penney 
name synonymous with value-giv- 
ing. These items are real values. 
The quality has always been the 
same. The rate of mark-up, or 
lack of it, has never varied. They 
are sold practically at cost. The 
value is, therefore, extraordinarily 
good. It is equally good all year 
’round—year after year. 

It is not a short-time special. 
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It is not a “sale” item. Penney 
holds no sales. A “sale” jerks 
the sales volume up for a few days 
only to let it slump for | several 
times as long afterward. Penney 
evidently doesn’t want sales curves 
that jump up and down. It wants 
a steady volume of sales. So it 
doesn’t do anything to make the 
sales curve jump up and = down. 
On the other hand, the company 
unceasingly does that which will 
hold sales at a steady pace week 
after week, month after month. 

It is obvious that the indepen- 
dent dealer needs to do the thing 
that his chain competitor does so 
successfully; needs to have some 
entirely staple leaders that will es- 
tablish his store as a place of value 
and at the same time free it from 
the curse of the special sale. 


Why Overalls Are Ideal Loss- 
Leaders 


In merchandising this idea to 
those of our dealers who have 
chain competition we have no diffi- 
culty in showing them that the 
overall is the ideal item to carry 
this value-giving appeal. They 
agree with us that overalls are 
necessities to a majority of their 
trade, being an article of daily 
wear ; that they are so much alike 
in general appearance that cus- 
tomers can compare Penney over- 
alls with those sold in competing 
stores; that they have no style 
changes; that they are, to a de- 
gree, self-advertising through be- 
ing branded and ticketed with a 
name; that they are bought with 
absolute regularity. 

Some dealers, hesitating to use 
the overall as a leader because they 
would seem to be “copying” the 
chain method, have tried to intro- 
duce other items for this purpose, 
but with questionable — success. 
Hats, ties, shirts, suits and the 
like are all style items; and the 
offerings necessarily need to be 
varied from time to time. Under- 
wear is not self-advertising. Belts 
and other specialties are not bought 
often enough. Hence, by process 
of elimination, the overall is re- 
garded as the best all-the-year 
leader that can be had. It is a 
staple which knows no seasons; 
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But They Buy 
Back Home, Too 


In constantly growing 
numbers the folks liv- 
ing in the smaller towns 
are making frequent 
trips to the nearby shop- 
ping centers. 


On these trips they ac- 
cumulate ideas as well 
as merchandise. They 
go back home with new 
buying habits in the 
making; buying habits 
which in turn affect the 
buying of the local deal- 


ers and the turnover of 
their stocks. 


Seventy-four per cent of 
Christian Herald read- 
ers live in towns sur- 
rounding the 683 shop- 
ping centers. Your 
advertising in Christian 
Herald will thus hasten 
wider distribution and 


increase sales in this 
most important _ terri- 
tory. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. 


J. PAUL MAYNARD, Adv. Mgr. 
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and, properly used, the selling 
price never varies. When a good- 
will item of this kind is continu- 
ously at work every business day 
in the year, with no varying of 
price or quality, the building up 
‘ of good-will is a logical process. 

These points established, and 
with the general admission that 
“truly, here is the leader of lead- 
ers,” we next have to show the 
value of advertising as a means 
oe ae to build up this good- 
will. 

The chain overall is built and 
sold on price. It is not represented 
as being the best on the market. 
Such a claim would be futile, be- 
cause overall wearers know it is 
not the best. 

But here is what the chain had 
the foresight to do: While inde- 
pendent dealers were selling over- 
alls of various qualities and stand- 
ards on a regular mark-up, it 
stepped in and sold a. medium-class 
garment, but one that had a consis- 
tently good value, at no profit. That 
made a big difference in price be- 
tween their offering and what the 
independent store asked for a 
standard overall. At one time 
Penney’s price was $1.15, while 
standard overalls were being re- 
tailed quite generally at $2.25. 

Now, then, no argument is 
needed to convince our dealers that 
overall wearers know overalls. 
Consumers recognize and want 
good garments. But while they 
perfectly understand the difference 
in quality and are willing to pay 
more to get quality garments, they 
are not going to pay 100 per cent 
more. 

This is the fact upon which the 
Penney stores have capitalized so 
well. They know that many small 
dealers feel they ought to get the 
same mark-up on overalls as on all 
other merchandise; whereas, the 
overall is recognized as being the 
“sugar” the “nails” of the 
clothing store. The Penney stores 
knew that any suggestion to sell 
overalls at cost would meet with 
determined resistance on the part 
of independent retailers. They 
knew there could not possibly be 
the same uniformity of proved mer- 
chandising methods in a thousand 
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independently-owned stores that 
they could establish in the same 
number of stores owned and man- 
aged by them. There would be a 
thousand different policies; a thou- 
sand different sets of merchandis- 
ing ideas; a thousand varying ways 
of doing business among the in- 
dependents as against one policy, 
one method, one proved successfu! 
way of conducting -a store in the 
thousand Penney units. 

In answer to all this it is our 
claim—and we are gradually get- 
ting the idea over to our dealers 
—that there is only one method 
that can be used successfully in 
the face of such competition. This 
is to sell Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls 
without profit, thereby offering the 
public a greater value than the 
chains—a value that can be recog- 
nized easily by wearers and that 
is backed up by advertising which 
works consistently to establish the 
brand in the buying consciousness 
of the public. 


Plan Proves Itself in Practice 


For a manufacturer to suggest 
seriously to his dealers that they 
sell his merchandise for no profit 
(at even a nominal loss, consider- 
ing the fact that the price does 
not include the selling cost) is a 
drastic step which naturally meets 
with a great deal of opposition. 
However, we can point to hun- 
dreds of instances among our deal- 
ers where the policy we recom- 
mend is in successful daily use. 
We do not know of a single in- 
stance where it has been dropped 
after having been given anything 
like a fair trial. But the Penney 
management has an accurate under- 
standing of the average dealer’s 
psychology; it is entirely right in 
its view that dealers who have not 
yet tried the plan have been and 
are resisting it. 

Perhaps the most serious objec 
tion to what we are trying to do 
assembles itself around the thought 
that we are trying to promote our 
own selfish interests at the expense 
of our dealers. 

“Do you think we are working 
for the Oshkosh Overall Co.?” is 
one frequently advanced argument 
“You get your profit on the over- 
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Autocrat of 
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the breakfast table - 


“Mother, let’s try some of 
those new Barley Crisples 
some morning.” 

“You mean Abbott’s Barley 
Crisples, Artie? I saw them at 
the grocer’s yesterday. Are they 
good?” 

“Billy Leach is crazy about 
them. I wouldn’t mind trying 
them—for a change anyway.” 

The true autocrat of the 
breakfast table! Arthur Landis, 
Jr., himself . . . than whom no 
greater connoisseur of break- 
fast foods abides. To say noth- 
ing of luncheon viands, dinner 
edibles, and toothsome snacks 
for between meals. When the 
boy suggests an addition to the 
family menu, 
tickled pink to include it on her 
market list? You shouldn’t ask! 


is his mother 


Remember this: The wide- 
awake chaps of high-school age 
are your true “modernists” in 
the marts of merchandise. Youth 
is alert, responsive, open- 
minded—and susceptible to ad- 
vertising appeal even more than 
oldsters set in their ways. And 
couple this enthusiasm for the 
new, the better, with the fact 
that boys exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the buying habits of 
their families! ( 

You can reach 500,000 of 
these fellows all at one crack. 
Half a million boys read THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 85% are of 
high-school age, and older. Men 
in everything but years. Adver- 
tise your product to them in 
their favorite magazine. March 
forms close January 10th. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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alls you sell to us; why should 
we not get our profit on those we 
sell?” is another. These and simi- 
lar objections are based upon the 
mistaken idea that we are advanc- 
ing propaganda of an essentially 
selfish nature. In a _ way, it is 
selfish at that. The volume of 
our sales is the sum total of the 
volume sold by our dealers. There- 
fore if our sales are to increase 
we must point the way to larger 
sales for dealers. Even so, we do 
not hestitate to advocate this plan, 
inasmuch as we know positively 
that it is the only way to sell a 
steadily increasing volume of over- 
alls. But the biggest thing of all 
is the unquestioned power of the 
item as a steady producer of good- 
will in the independent store which 
increases cumulatively in propor- 
tion to the length of time it is used. 

When the dealer can be made to 
see this point he has learned some- 
thing of the utmost value to him 
in his general merchandising policy. 
I refer, of course, to the principle 
of correct pricing for goods to be 
sold at retail. The chains well 
know, and every’ independent 
dealer ought to know, that it is 
altogether out of the question to 
get the same standardized mark- 
up on every item that is sold. 
Printers’ INK has correctly stated 
that the only possible way for a 
retail store to get a satisfactory net 
profit is to disregard the invoice 
cost when deciding what shall be 
asked for certain items. In other 
words, some goods have to be sold 
at cost or even less than cost day 
in and day out; other items will 
bring a nominal profit, others a 
satisfactory profit and still others 
a fancy profit. There is no other 
method of successful retail pric- 
ing, merchandising conditions be- 
ing as they are, and it is difficult 
to see how there ever can be any 
other method. 

When a manufacturer’s goods. 
through the inexorable workings of 
merchandising practice, are forced 
into the low profit or no profit 
class, why should he mistakenly 
talk profit in his presentations to 
his dealers? His goods constitute 
one element in the retailer’s profit 
scheme—in the well-rounded-out 
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plan to get a satisfactory net profit 
at the end of the year. Why, then, 

should he hesitate to be bold and 
courageous in calling things by 
their proper names and in mer- 
chandising his goods to fill that 
place in the dealer’s activities for 
which they are best fitted? 

When the dealer is given a cor- 
rect picture of chain-store activi- 
ties in relation to the selling of 
overalls at practically cost for 
leader purposes, the so-called 
“selfish” angle of the manufactur- 
er’s presentation does not — seem 
nearly so prominent. If the chain 
does not expect to get a profit on 
an item and widely merchandises it 
on that basis, how is the indepen- 
dent retailer in direct competition 
with the chain going to get a profit 
on the same prominent item? 

We are not advocates of price- 
cutting; far from it. It would be 
indeed an ideal situation if the 
dealer could get a standardized per- 
centage of mark-up on everything 
he sells. But when an article has 
been forced into a low profit or no 
profit classification, as has _ been 
the case with the overall, why not 
recognize the fact and proceed ac- 
cordingly ? 

Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls really 
should be sold all the way from 
$2.25 to $2.75 if the dealer is go- 
ing to realize a fair profit upon 
them. To come out even—or to 
get back his selling expense as 
well as his buying cost—he should 
make his selling price in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.95. This, we are 
frank to say, is just about all the 
dealer of any size should attempt 
to realize from the selling of our 
goods—unless, of course, he does 
not have to combat chain-store or 
other close competition. There are 
about 500 overall factories in the 
country, including eight or ten big 
organizations of which ours is one. 
Often there may be four or five 
advertised, branded lines of over- 
alls being pushed in a town as 
well as a couple of local makes. 
The same considerations that have 
caused Penney to sell overalls as 
an all-the-year leader make them 
highly competitive in the general 
trade. Overalls must be retailed 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Do Salesmen Talk Too Much? 


Sometimes, It Seems, They Explain Their Merchandise So Well That 
the Prospect Is Dazed 


SUALLY when one of my 

salesmen would get. through 
describing and demonstrating an 
elettric refrigerator to a woman, 
she would walk out of the store 
almost in a daze and promise that 
she would think about it and let 
him know later.” 

This is a remark made by B. 
Sherrod of the Sherrod Bros. 
Hardware Company, Lubock, Tex. 
He thus expressed himself in a 
recent conversation about sales- 
manship which he had with R. H. 
Roberts, manager of the dealer 
service department in the whole- 
sale hardware house of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company, 
Chicago. Mr. Roberts passes 
along the incident to PRrInTERs’ 
INK with the suggestion that it 
probably represents a fairly com- 
mon error in many branches of 
salesmanship other than that prac- 
ticed in the retail store. 

“After all,” Mr. Roberts says, 
“selling is fundamentally the same 
whether it be directed toward get- 
ting merchandise into a store or 
toward the much more important 
process of getting it out. I have 
been wondering a great deal 
whether selling, including printed 
advertising of course, is not too 
wordy.” 

The experiences of retailer 
Sherrod, what he found out and 
what this caused him to do, would 
seem to add considerable affirma- 
tive strength to the question 
brought up by Mr. Roberts. 

The Sherrod store handles the 
line of refrigerators put out by the 
General Electric Company. The 
line was taken on partly because of 
the representations made in its be- 
half by the salespeople in the 
store. They greeted it with much 
enthusiasm and set out with the 
utmost earnestness to make it a 
complete selling success. 

First of all they made an ex- 
haustive study of the electric re- 
frigeration principle as a whole, 
with particular application to the 
General Electric product. Know- 


ing the merchandise with sufficient 
intimacy is, as everybody will con- 
cede, one of the vital principles of 
successful selling. But, according 
to Mr. Sherrod, : the study can be 
pushed so far as to interfere sadly 
with the very thing it is theoreti- 
cally expected to advance. 

“Here is what happened in our 
store,” Mr. Sherrod relates. “A 
woman would come in and ex- 
press an interest in a General 
Electric refrigerator. She prob- 
ably had read about it in some of 
the manufacturer’s national adver- 
tising or in our own local news- 
paper advertising—perhaps both. 
The clerk would seat her in a chair 
in front of the.machine and pro- 
ceed to tell her, in very full de- 
tail, all about it. He would ex- 
plain how it made ice; talk at 
length about how the solution was 
formed and the part it had in the 
refrigeration process; point out to 
her the mechanical structure of 
the pump and motor; demonstrate 
how and why the bearings made 
smooth and noiseless operation 
possible. In fact he would tell her 
substantially everything that such 
a machine is and does. 


Because of the Explanation or In 
Spite of It? 


“The woman would try to look 
interested and make a brave pre- 
tense at understanding what was 
said to her. In most cases she 
would not buy—not then. Finally 
I reached the conclusion that the 
men were talking too much and 
decided to try out a little experi- 
ment with the idea of determining 
just what it was that caused wo- 
men to buy these machines. Did 
they buy because of the very com- 
plete explanation and demonstra- 
tion of the mechanical details or 
in spite of it?” 

To get this information he sent 
out his men, during various off 
times in the store, to make a can- 
vass of purchasers and asked them 
certain questions, including these: 

Is the machine working well? 

10 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 


The More They Sell 
The More They Use! 


| Freeper business in growing volume is 

positive evidence of results produced for 
national advertisers by The Milwaukee Journal. 
Here’s how just a few-leaders: have increased 
their Journal lineage’ this $year: | 





a 11 Months’ Lineage 


y ' 1927 1928 
Holland Furnace Comipany . * >... 6432. ® 15,072 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Kempeny | a ae 48,393 
Thos. J. Webb.Compariy», 3,265 11,872 
W. K. Kellogg Company ©. . ... 25,930 28,064 
Lever Brothers 6. SS 3 - 75,419. 77,814 
Maytag Company ys. \ tt .y’- - 13,734 14,886 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Company. . . 22,390... 25,301 
Spark-Withington Company. . . . 7,053 17,799 
Packard MotorCompany .... 94720 26,372 
Marmon Motor Company. Mies <p Bee 34,567 
ON 8-5, ee bts ds se 14,729 39,267 
General Motors Tricks . 6. co qe 7/38 32,727 


The Milwaukee Journal’s* 583,156 line gain in 


total display advertising.during the first eleven 
months of 1928 over the same period last year 
is proof of the prosperity of Greater Milwaukee 
and of the selling power of its leading paper. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














Read in More Than 86 Per Cent of All Greater Milwaukee Homes! 
(a eo nee senate eri emer 
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Does it do everything you ex- 
pected ? 

What do you like best about it? 

What was the thing that most 
impressed you and caused you to 
buy? : 

A record of all the answers was 
kept and, after the canvass was 
completed, they were compared 
and classified. 

The most notable reaction was 
that not a single woman knew any- 
thing at all about how the machine 
was made or how it worked! 
Apparently, the long-drawn-out 
technical explanations made in the 
store went clear Over their heads. 
At any rate it had little if any 
effect in causing them to buy. 

Well, what did cause them to 
buy? The answers were carefully 
classified, and, interesting to re- 
late, were assembled in only four 
main divisions : 

Some women said they bought 
the machine because it was “so 
clean looking.” 

Others said they knew it must 
be good if such a first-class organ- 
ization manufactured it. 

Still others said it impressed 
them because it was “so handy 
and convenient.” 

And the fourth division said 
they bought the machine because 
(accidentally perhaps) the sales- 
man had said: “Just let it alone; 
don’t monkey with it; it will take 
care of itself.” 

The net result of the survey was 
that the store got up an entirely 
new selling presentation which 
omitted everything except such 
features as a woman could under- 
stand and wanted to hear. Ex- 
pressed in tabloid form the 
Sherrod sales talk in behalf of the 
refrigerator is substantially this: 

“Here is the machine; isn’t it 
clean and beautiful? It surely 
would look well in your kitchen, 
wouldn’t it? And just see how 
handy it is. You know, of course, 
that the General Electric people 
wouldn’t put out a refrigerator 
that was not thoroughly good; 
they couldn’t afford to. You don’t 
have to be an expert mechanic to 
run it either. Just let it alone; it 
will run itself.” 

Women customers in that store 
now sign orders for the refriger- 
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ator in a fraction of the time 
formerly required. And, what is 
more, the sales have greatly in- 
creased. 

It would seem, answering the 
question brought up by Mr. Rob- 
erts, that this instance and simila: 
ones that could be named, show 
that a well-informed salesman can 
talk too much. It is almost in 
order, then, to set up the dogma 
that every salesman should know 
his merchandise thoroughly but 
that he should keep his knowledge 
in reserve and tell the customers 
only what they can understand and 
what they want to know. 


American Cigar Company Ap- 
points F. W. Harwood 


Frank W. Harwood, recently advertis 
ing manager and a member of the board 
of directors of the American Tobacc 
Company, New York, has been made ad- 
vertising manager and a member of th« 
board of directors of the American Cigar 
Company, a subsidiary of the American 
Tobacco Company. He will continue as 
a director of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. In his new position, Mr. Harwood 
will have charge of the advertising and 
merchandising of the Chancellor, Roi 
Tan and the George W. Childs cigars. 


Mennen Appoints Hommann & 
Tarcher and Hanson Agencies 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J.. 
has .appointed Hommann and Tarcher. 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
handle the advertising of Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream, Mennen Skin Balm and 
Mennen Talcum for Men. 

The advertising of Mennen Borated 
Talcum and Mennen Baby Ointment wil! 
be handled by the Joseph Hanson 
Company, Inc., Newark advertising 
agency. 


Royal Baking Powder Elects 
Filsinger and Monagle 


E. B. Filsinger, director of foreign 
sales of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, New York, has Bas elected a 
director and vice-president in charge of 
foreign sales of that company. 

A. C. Monagle, gerieral sales manager 
of the company, has been elected a direc- 
tor and vice-president. He will continue 
in charge of domestic sales. 


Dorland Agency to Direct 
Nash Foreign Advertising 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., has appointed the Dorland Agency, 
Inc., to direct its fore'gn advertising. 
A campaign will be started in foreign 
countries on February 15. 
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he BIG THREE 


The market, the means to reach the market and 
buying power may be considered as three separate 
factors—if you like to go about it in the old- 
fashioned way. 

But in Jacksonville you can consider these three 


factors merged into one. The primary market is a 
city of 150,000 population, thecenterof industries and 


commerce in the Southeast ; a city with a $30,000,000 
annual industria! payroll. The secondary market is 
a rich agricultural, tourist and industrial area in 
Florida and South Georgia. 


The medium through which this market can be 
reached is The Florida Times-Union, which not only 
completely covers busy Jacksonville, but reaches 
well out into Florida. The buyer is the Times-Union 
reader. Perhaps the situation is unique. At any 
rate, you can reach a big market and spenders of a 
big payroll who are loyal supporters of this news- 
paper when you advertise in 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
- + «2 West 45th Street Philadelphia. . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
- + 203N. Wal Avenue LosAngeles . . . 117 West oth Street 
San Francisco . .. . 58 Sutter Street 
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Memorandum . 








CLOSING DATES 
FOR ADVERTISING COPY 


2 weeks in advance for 1 color (black) 
3 weeks for 2 colors 





Issue 1 Color 2 Colors 
January 16 January 2 Closed 
|January 23 January 9 January 2 
| January 30 January 16 January 9 
| February 6 January 23 January 16 
February 13 January 30 January 23 
| February 20 February 6 January 30 
| February 27 February 13 February 6 
March 6 February 20 February 13 


Color — Tabloid — Bbicailiakad 














Advertising 
, J. B. Woodward 
Representatives: 110 E. 424 St. 





Member of the 100 
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) guide advertisers 


MIDWEEK 
FEATURES 
SECTION 


E CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


—the new low cost medium offering photo- 
gravure printing, additional color, tabloid 
size .. . unusual attractiveness and the selling 
power of Chicago’s leading daily medium. 


—the new weekly for Chicago readers, present- 
ing the arts and letters, fiction, humor and 
miscellaneous entertaining featmres. 


A “Buy” for Readers — 


An Opportunity for advertisers 





C. Geo. K > 
303 Crocker Ist Nav’l Bank Bidg. 
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Revise Your Sales Quota 
for Oklahoma City 
Upward! 


HE climax to’ a year of unexampled agricultural, indus. 

trial and commercial prosperity has come in the discovery 
of an oil and gas field only seven miles from the heart of 
Oklahoma City. This new field promises to be one of the 
greatest in the Mid-continent area. The further development 
of this new Trosper field, with its inexhaustible supply of 
cheap fuel for the advancement of every type of industry, 
will place Oklahoma City in a position incomparably super- 
ior to that of any other city competing for industrial 
supremacy in this Southwestern section. Hundreds of manv- 
facturers will enter Oklahoma City during 1929. Hundreds 
of others will push their sales possibilities here to the utmost. 
A population increase of from 25,000 to 40,000 is assured 
during the next twelve months. Unquestionably the 1929 
development of Oklahoma City will focus the attention of 
the United States upon this community and mark the begin- 
ning of a most amazing expansion. 


To national advertisers this means the immediate enlarge- 
ment of a rich market already numbered among the most 
promising in the nation. Those who have not entered this 
market should plan to sell here in 1929. Those who have 
entered the Oklahoma City market should give thought to 
a sales program more in keeping with its larger and vastly 
more profitable aspects. 


“% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA City “TIMES 


cover fi ‘Oklahoma, Co 
City Market 


Ghe OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN—WRY-100 Watts, 9000 Ke. 





E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York.-Chicago: Detroit 
.Kansas City - Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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il 
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Starchy John and Abe Lincoln 
Give a Copy Lesson 


And the Principle They Expound Is, First Decide Why You Would 
Not Buy the Product 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Company, Inc. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN and 
<\ Starchy John are responsible 
for this theory which I have found 
valuable in the preparation of ad- 
vertising copy. Other advertising 
men utilize the idea at times, but 
whether they do it consciously I 


fabric is sturdy and will wear 
long. The price is only 59 cents. 
And, best of all, it has a collar 
attached, so you'll be put to no ex- 
pense to buy extra collars. With 
this shirt you'll always be dressed 
with a collar, but the collar won’t 


do not know. Any- 





way, I’ve never 
seen the thought 
discussed in print. 

Starchy John was 
a character in a 
city where I was 
clerking behind the 
men’s furnishing 
counter while in- 
vestigating the sell- 
ing possibilities of 
a new product. 
Starchy was poor, 
ignorant, dirty and 
—for some un- 
fathomable reason 
—generally liked. 





OME of the very best 

reason-why copy is ac- 
tually reason why-not copy. 
In other words, it first states 
the reasons why the prospect 
probably does not want to 
buy the product advertised 
and then turns that reason 
why-not into a reason why 
he should buy. 

This is not a new copy 
system nor is it as difficult 
as it sounds. Perhaps you 
have used it many times 
without realizing it. Mr. 
W olff has found that he can 
write better copy or deliver 


cost you anything.” 

I dwelt on that 
collar, instinctively 
feeling that Starchy 
John would prefer 
to be properly 
garbed. He didn’t 
buy, but one of 
the store salesmen 
took him over and 
sold him—sold him 
a white shirt with- 
out a collar. Later 
the man explained 
to me that Starchy 
was believed to 
have sprung from 
a highly refined 


An obscure ailment 
had given him an 
abnormal appetite 
for starch — ordi- 








a better sales message if he 
first tries to ascertain 


the prospect should not buy. 


family, though no 
one knew ; and that 
he insisted on hav- 
ing his shirts white 














nary laundry starch. ~~ 
His filthy pockets always con- 
tained more or less of it, and he 
was believed never to be without 
a mouthful of the sticky result 
during his waking hours. 

Starchy John came into the 
store for a shirt and I waited on 
him. The once white shirt that he 
wore was in a scandalous condi- 
tion—collarless, torn, — patched, 
greasy, faded. Yet, buried deep 
down but still faintly ‘visible on 
the surface, as with an O. Henry 
character, there appeared the un- 
definable trace of an erstwhile 
gentleman. 

I showed Starchy a shirt that T 
judged would meet his require- 
ments. Briefly, here was my argu- 
ment: “This shirt is of blue cham- 
bray that will not fade. The 


— ~~ and collarless, the 
attached collar (in those days) 
being current only among laborers. 
Evidently even this human derelict, 
Starchy John, had his sense of the 
proprieties. My selection of a blue 
work shirt, with collar attached, 
had offended his last remaining bit 
of refinement. 7 

That night, in reading a life of 
Lincoln, I hit on a passage de- 
scribing the Emancipator’s habit, 
when trying law cases, of present- 
ing to the jury first his antago- 
nist’s case, fully and fairly, and 
then urging his side of the story. 
That usually left the opposing 
lawyer without much thunder, and 
Lincoln ordinarily sold his idea to 
juries by adopting these tactics. 
Instantly it flashed across my mind 
why I had failed to sell Starchy 
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John a shirt—I had judged the 
case from my angle, had presented 
the garment that I thought 
Starchy ought to wear, but I had 
completely overlooked the fact 
that Starchy might have reasons 
of his own for not buying a blue 
collar-attached shirt. I had of- 
fered reasons why Starchy should 
buy; I had neglected considering 
the reasons why he might not buy. 
Result: lost sale. 

It’s a lesson that I’ve never for- 
gotten. In advocating a cause be- 
fore an audience, in selling an in- 
dividual face to face and in using 
the printed word, I try first to 
ascertain why my prospect should 
not buy. Raw inertia is one—the 
disinclination to do anything at 
all. Another is the dislike of 
altering a habit; most people seem 
to prefer doing the same old thing 
in the same old way rather than 
to adopt a new boyd or a new 
product. And usually 


of drawbacks can be found in the 
product itself—it is too similar to 
competing products, or too differ- 
ent from the accustomed type of 
goods, or it has other disadvan- 


tages. 

It stands to reason, however, 
that there must Be some cause why 
people are not buying a given 
item, for otherwise more people 
would be buying it. Do you use a 
Pro-phy-lac-tic toothbrush? If so, 
why don’t you use Dr. West’s? 
Or, if you rinse your mouth with 
Listerine why don’t you buy 
Lavoris instead? But the point is 
clear—the reason why all possible 
buyers don’t purchase any given 
product is that some cause must 
exist to prevent it. Stated so 
— as that the thing sounds 
silly. 


A Fundamental Buying Influence 


Yet it is obvious that here we 
have a fundamental fact which 
exerts its influence in all 
Is it not equally obvious that if 
we ignore this fact we are doing 
only part of a job, as I did with 
Starchy John? I urged the good 
points of the shirt on Starchy, but 
that wasn’t enough. There ex- 
isted in his mind an obstacle, a 
prejudice, that had to be cleared 


a number . 
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away before he would even con- 
sider the advantages over which 
I orated so enthusiastically. As 
long as I failed to realize why he 
should not buy, he would not ac- 
cept evidence why he should. It 
was psychologically impossible. 

What was true of Starchy is 
true of virtually all of us. And 
how cleverly some writers employ 
the Honest Abe-Starchy John rule ! 
Ordinarily, an excellent plan is to 
find the reason for not buying and 
turn it into a selling point. 

In one of their advertisements, 
the Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup peo- 
ple do this admirably. It is no dis- 
paragement of a good tire to say 
that originally there were some 
motorists who objected to the noise 
made by the suction a of this 
tire on the pavement. The theo- 
retical advantages claimed for that 
type of construction were plausi- 
ble—everyone who has wet a rub- 
ber cup and stuck it on a flat sur- 
face ws that a surprisingly 
tenacious vacuum can be so caused. 
“Multiply this a, action a 
and over argued th 
Vacuum Cup mal makers, “and ie 
have a demonstration of why our 
tires stay on the road, reducing 
ie tgncnacy toward the dangerous 
s ? 

“True,” responded the car owner 
—or so at least his actions in 
many cases implied—“but, gosh! 
The racket when the cups lift 
themselves off the pavement! That 
doesn’t make much of a hit with 
me. Do I want to drive around 
sounding like a pack of fire- 
crackers ?” 

Now the manufacturers have 
turned that drawback into an as- 
set. “Over today’s grease-streaked 
roads these tires sing ‘S-S-S- 
Safe,’” declares a headline. And, 
in part, the accompanying copy 
describes the road as “Slippery 

Polished by the tires of 
twenty million motorists . . . Spat- 
tered by flying grease "so that 
raindrops stand bead-like on the 
surface. . And the car slips 
and slithers . . . perhaps : 
The vacuum cup "principle. 
Tested and proved year in and 
year out. . Better than ever 
now, for vacuum holds more 
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surely as roads ‘ 
oe car track the 
purring ‘S-S-S-Safe’ song of the 
fast-working vacuum cups is loud- 
est of all because the cups are 
gripping hardest on this smoothest 


surface... . That ‘song of safety’ 
many motorists know. . 
cars everywhere sing it today. ... 


Sales Liability Turned into an 
Asset 


. . Finer 


' The “pack of firecrackers,” that 
ugly duckling, has evolved into a 
lovely swan—the “song of safety.” 
And is the change effective? Well, 
the copy still argues the advan- 
tages of the vacuum, you notice— 
and rightly, I believe. But from 
the day, now some years past, 
when Vacuum Cup copy first de- 
signedly flaunted the crackling 
noise of the tire before the car 
owner, the idea has been found 
advantageous. The makers un- 
covered, first, why motorists 
wouldn’t buy, and then based the 
copy on that. They converted a 
liability into an asset. 

A certain chain of five and-ten- 
cent stores conducts soda foun- 
tains in many of its stores. On the 
fountain counters rest attractive 
oaken casks, varnished and hooped 
with glittering brass. From the 
side of the cask projects a faucet 
from which root beer is drawn, at 
5 cents per mug. The mugs are 
huge affairs, reminiscent of the 
defunct German beer steins. When 
the attendant hands you your mug, 
brimming over with creamy froth, 
you wonder how in the world they 
can selk such a big drink for a 
nickel. Other fountains charge a 
dime, sometimes 15 cents, for a 
glass of smaller cubical content. 
The gilt-lettered sign on the chain- 
store cask urges on you, “Drink 
while it foams.” You do so. The 
flavor is excellent. Regretfully 
you return the mug after you've 
emptied it. 

But perhaps you don’t feel your 
thirst quite quenched enough. You 
order a second helping. That, too, 
you drain @ith enjoyment. By 
gosh, the day’s hot—you order a 
third. Before you can drink it a 
passing friend engages you in con- 
versation. After a few moments 
he departs. You turn to your 
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A school that trains beauty-shop 
workers recently issued a booklet 
intended for prospective students. 
It claimed to be the oldest school 
of its kind in America; but there 
was no denying that several other 
systems are larger and also better 
known. Likely as not the reader 
might argue, “Huh! If this is the 
oldest school, then the newer ones 
have outgrown it. They must be 


tter. 

To offset this, the copy writer 
boldly opened the question volun- 
tarily. “If our system has grown 
slowly,” he wrote, “it is because 
we keep our classes small. We 
could turn out more duates if 
we permitted larger classes. But 
the larger the class, the less indi- 
vidual attention each girl can be 
given, When you pay your money 
to be taught, don’t you want to be 
taught thoroughly? And a fur- 
ther proof that our method is cor- 
rect is the fact that other schools 
have started up and closed down. 
Some have brought quick promi- 
nence, but ours has outlived them 
all.” The copy man considered 
why prospects would not buy, then 
wrote his copy to fit. 

There are yey of reasons why 
most of us uld buy many new 
things. We admit that. But there 
are reasons, too, why we should 
not buy. As long as the seller 
stresses only the reasons for buy- 
ing, he is telling us what we are 
willing to believe, anyway, in most 
cases—that the article makes a wel- 
come possession. We are all like 
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children gazing hungry-eyed into a 
shop window—we want everything 
we see. But we feel that we can’t 
have everything. 

For instance, I know a chap who 
is all sold on electric refrigeration, 
but his salary is $70 a week and he 
holds that he can’t afford such a 
device. So long as advertising 
continues to tell this chap how 
good iceless refrigeration is, it- will 
keep on making his mouth water. 
But if some advertiser ever sells 
this prospect how he can support 
a wife and two children, keep up 
payments on his home and still 
have an electric ice-box, he’ll buy. 
Now he’s only a potential buyer; 
then he would be an actual buyer. 

For 150 years the people of this 
country either bought on open 
credit accounts or paid cash. Then 
somebody discovered that lots of 
people knew why they should buy 
his goods, and also that they knew 
why not—insufficient funds and no 
credit. So the shrewd seller fig- 
ured out his sales and advertising 
plan from the “why not” angle. 
The result was -instalment selling 
—coincident with, and possibly the 
cause of, the greatest era of sales 
that the world has ever known. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Elects I. W. Hadsell 


Irving W. Hadsell has been appointed 
vice-president in char of the Dodge 
Reports division of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York, and has also 
been elected a director of that corpora- 
tion. He was with the ge organization 
for a number of years in charge of field 
work in Michigan for Sweet’s Catalogue 
Service and The Architectural Record. 
Mr. Hadsell will make his headquarters 
at New York early in January. 


M. C. Mogensen Appoints 
J. A. Willis Eastern Manager 


J. Archie Willis, until recently na- 
tional advertising manager of both the 
El Paso, Tex., Post and the Albuquerque 


New Mexico State Tribune, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern manager of M. C. Mog- 
ensen & Company, publishers’ representa- 
tives. His headquarters will be at the 
New York office. 


F. S. Roberts with “United 


States Daily” 

Frank S. Roberts, formerly with the 
Chicago office of I. A. Klein, publishers’ 
representative, has joined the Western 
staff of the United States Daily. 
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Window Displays Wanted by 
Hampton Institute 


Tae Hampton NorMAt anpD 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
Hampton, VA. 

Editor of Patnters’ Inx: 

There are undoubtedly many of your 
readers who would be willing to lend 
a hand in an educational proposition if 
they could hear my story. Here it is. 

Hampton Institute, a Negro college in 
Hampton, Va., has a business school that 
this year established a retail merchan- 
dising department. We hope to make it 
a model for other schools which will 
recognize the need of training for those 
to he engaged in merchandising. 

All the students must supplement their 
study with practical experience. Among 
other things we have dummy windows 
in our classrooms for this purpose. but 
what to put in them? 

Now here is where you can bring us 
together. Possibly some reader; an ad- 
vertising agency, a manufacturer, or 
someone else with something to sell 
would be willing to furnish us with dis- 
play material such as dummy packages 
or window cards, 

Will you help by printing our mes- 
sage and receive our many thanks? 
Anyone interested could write directly 
to me at the above address. 

Cartes H. 


A. W. Lehman Joins National 
Advertisers 


A. W. Lehman, recently merchan 
dising manager and buyer for the Beck- 
Hazzard Stores, Inc., New York, has 
joined the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc. Research and member- 
ship contact will be part of his activi- 
ties with the association. Mg, Lehman 
was formerly with the xander & 
Irwin Company and uttleworth, 
Kieller & Company, both of New York. 


WeEtcu. 


Hercules Motors Appoint 


Austin F. Bement 

The Hercules Motors Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of Hercu- 
les —— and he units,” has ap- 
point Austin Bement, Incorpo- 
rated, advertising agency of Detroit, as 
its advertising agency. Business papers 
will be used. 


“Importers Guide” Adds to 


Staff 
C. A. Lockhart has joined the service 
department of the Importers Guide, New 
York, and will have charge of the 
Asiatic division. F, B. Liming and E. 
R. Pineda have been added to the ad- 
vertising staff. 


W. B. Phillips Jof&ts Erwin, 


Wasey 
_ W, B. Phillips, formerly instructor 
in English at the University of Wis- 
consin, has joined the copy_ staff of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago. 
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National Advertising Manager. Y........43. 7. MeGiveran 


Euclid M. Covington T. C. Hoffmeyer 
285 Madisen Ave., New York 625 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 


Member of The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
ONE OF THE 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE 
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For 


Bigger and Bette 


Business 
throughout 


19 29 


Concentrate your selling effort in 
the*New York Market. 


Here you have 2,000,000 families 
who live better and buy more of 
the good things of life than any 
similar family group. 


Here you have 2,500,000 men and 
women engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions and earning higher wages and 
larger salaries than any similar 
group. 

These Metropolitan New Yorkers 
offer greater sales opportunities 
throughout 1929 than any similar 
group of customers in America. 
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New York is an easy market to 
sell providing you take full advan- 
tage of the DOMINANT evening 
newspaper which gives adequate 
coverage in all income groups. 


The Evening Journal is Metropol- 
itan New York’s great family news- 
paper—it goes home, stays home 
and is thoroughly read every day 
in over 600,000 worthwhile homes 
in New York City and its wealthy 
suburbs. 


The constantly increasing excel- 
lence of the New York Evening 
Journal, as a newspaper, is respon- 


sible for its continued SUPREM- 
ACY in PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
and READER INTEREST— 
that’s why it is the greatest single 
sales producing factor in the New 
York Market. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPers read 
by more than twenty million people 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER : BOSTON : 


Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5S Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sales ieorceumalie / 


ESPECIALLY is this true in Detroit 
where more than two-fifths of Mich- 
igan’s population and more than one- 
half the state’s entire wealth is cen- 
tered . . . where automobile produc- 
tion and employment are scheduled to 
attain heights in 1929 that have never 
before been reached. And this fertile 
market can be covered with one news- 
paper! The Detroit News goes into 
four out of every five English speaking 
homes, and has been Detroit’s accepted 
home newspaper for over 55 years. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 


L. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42ND ST. J. E. LUTZ, 6 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 








Our Weekly Sales Record Was 
Broken Four Times in 1928 


The “Boss” Challenged the Sales Force in May and the “Standard” for 
One Week’s Check Writer Sales Was Doubled 


By George W. Lee 


Manager, Check Writer & Check 


LAs? spring it occurred to me 
that the Todd sales force hon- 
estly believed that the big personal 
records of ten and fifteen years 
ago could not be duplicated these 
days. With the broadening of our 
line, involving as it does the sale 
of many items, it was logical for 
salesmen to say: “Sure, a salesman 
could sell fifteen, twenty or more 
Protectographs ina 


Signer Dept., The Todd Company 


who would out-sell me during the 
week of May 7. A full month was 
given in which to prepare for this 
challenge effort. This time was re- 
quired in order that our advertis- 
ing department might pave the way 
for the salesmen, through direct- 
mail “pre-calls.” 

Only two conditions were set 
up: No sale of more than two ma- 
chines to a single 





week, back in the 


customer would 


days when we had 
nothing to sell but 
one little machine 
—at $30—but it 
can’t be done now- 
adays.” I was con- 
vinced that they 


spoke, or thought 


exactly in those 
terms, 

But I was not 
sold on that idea 
by any means. I 
was certain that 


men who were 








T takes courage for a 
manager to chal- 
lenge his sales force to out- 
sell him, especially if he 
hasn’t done any.actual sell- 
ing in twelve years. @ But 
that is exactly what Mr. Lee 
did and he not only set a 
new sales record but proved 
to himself and to his men 
that he is more than a swivel 
chair sales manager. 
Would you dare challenge 
your sales force? 











count on the total 
for the week. And 
every order must 
actually be signed 
during the chal- 
lenge week; no 
hold-overs and no 
deferred deliveries 
could be included. 

The sales force, 
when it finally 
realized that I was 
out to show it 
up, took the chal- 


then selling eight or ten Protecto- 
graphs could easily sell twelve to 
fifteen. And that men who were 
signing up one order a day could— 
by proper example—be inspired to 
sell one and a half or two ma- 
chines a day, or nine to twelve a 
week, (All our sales records, by 
the way, are on a weekly basis, and 
always have been.) 

As it had been nearly fifteen 
years since I had done any per- 
sonal sales work, I was also con- 
vinced that nothing short of actual 
demonstration of my theory would. 
cut any ice with our boys. I was 
a has-been so far as actual selling 
was concerned, They could not be 
expected to take my admonitions 
seri iously. So I determined to 
“show” them. 

Then followed my printed chal- 
lenge to the Todd sales force, in 
which I offered $100 to any man 


lenge idea seriously 
and set out to put me in my proper 
place. (No one believed that I 
would sell more than a dozen Cen- 
tury Protectographs, the model 
which had been agreed upon as 
the unit of sale.) 

The week of May 7 was the big- 
gest. week in 1928, in point of 
check writer sales. Many. salesmen 
doubled their best previous records. 
I sold twenty-two Centurys in the 
six days in Youngstown, where I 
had made my best record 
salesman back in 1913. 

Bergen, our Indianapolis star, also 
sold twenty-two, but three of his 
sales were to one My rec 
ord, then, was ; officially Poona 
the highest—although I mailed a 
check for $100 to Mr. Bergen. 

The effect of this special chal- 
lenge week was magical. Men had 
seen what could be done, through 
determination, preparation, © and 
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support of the Todd direct-mail 
advertising, plus a lot of hard 
work. The “standard” for one 
week’s check writer sales was 
doubled. Moreover, our salesmen 
had to admit that the ex-salesman 
who now occupied a swivel chair 
‘ was perhaps.just as good as he 
used to be fifteen years back. In 
any case, I had demonstrated to 
myself that I still could sell—and 
this meant a lot to me. 

We made immediate capital of 
the challenge idea by offering a 
prize of $100 in gold to the first 
man to beat the “22” held by 
Bergen and Lee. Furthermore, we 
announced that each salesman who 
would beat the last “high water 
mark” on the Century Protecto- 
graph would also receive a “cen- 
tury” of dollars—as a prize. And 
each man as he attained a new 
weekly record would be termed the 
Protectograph Champion. His pic- 
ture would be printed in our house 
organ together with a complete 
story of his week’s experi 


The first salesman to sue a 


challenge—and to win the cham- 
pionship—was Willard Johnson of 


our Cleveland office. Mr. Johnson 
sold twenty-seven Centurys. He 
was acclaimed the champion and of 
course he received the $100. 

The most noteworthy feature of 
Johnson’s record was that it was 
made during the hottest week in 
July. During three of the six days 
there was a succession of cloud- 
bursts. We felt that between 
“vacations” and inclement weather, 
Mr. Johnson might have been ex- 
cused if he had failed. As it was 
the report of twenty-seven which 
he turned in was really remarkable. 
We were convinced that no one 
would be likely to take the palm 
away from the Cleveland boy. For 
twenty-seven Protectographs in 
ore week was twice as many as 
had been sold by any member of 
the. sales force prior to the first 
challenge week, in May. 

We were mistaken. Chris Poff, 
one of our pluggers living in Lan- 
caster, took it into his head that 
he was as good a salesman as 
Willard Johnson. He sent in his 
list of prospects to the advertising 
department; then he went out a 
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month later—and sold twenty-nine 
Protectographs. Thus the cham- 
ionship “belt” went from Cleve- 
d to our Philadelphia office. 
With it went the $100 in gold to 
Chris Poff. As in the case of 
Johnson, Mr. Poff and his family 
were greatly pleased to see dad's 
picture (and the pictures of Mrs. 
Poff and the baby) in our sales- 
men’s magazine. 
Home Town Hangs Up a Record 


Now, we thought, here is a rec- 
ord that will stand for all time. 
But again we under-estimated the 
human element. All the time there 
had been a man in the home office 
town who felt that he had it in 
him to sell more Protectographs 
than even the great Poff. As for 
Lee and Bergen and Johnson, well 
this Rochester salesman knew he 
could trim them. So one day, a 
few weeks ago, this man, Charles 
Du Rocher, walked into my office 
and threw his hat in the ring. 

I encouraged him, of course, but 
frankly I did not believe that a 
record of thirty Centurys could 
possibly be made in Rochester, our 
home office city, a town where 
Todd machines have been consis- 
tently sold for nearly thirty years. 
Worse still, Du Rocher proposed 
to make his drive for the cham- 
pionship during the week ending 
December 15, ten days before 
Christmas. But I took him into 
the advertising di ent and ex- 
plained that we had a near-chal- 
lenger in our midst. 

The advertising manager, like 
myself, felt that Du Rocher had 
selected an unfortunate time to 
try for a master record and coun- 
seled him to defer his special effort 
until after Christmas. Why not 
have everything in his favor in- 
stead of working against the odds 
of a pre-holiday period? But Du 
Rocher replied that all seasons 
booked alike to him; he would like 
to match the Christmas season 
against Johnson’s vacation season. 
So the direct-mail advance guard 
of Todd advertising was sent to 
this salesman’s prospects, timed for 
him to begin calling on Monday 
the tenth. 

On that Monday Charlie D: 
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Get on the 1929 “Payroll” of 
this rich, responsive market 


—over 2,000,000 progressive people 
(over 93% native born white ) 

—a unified group, with high stand- 
ards of living 

—all within 70 miles of Indiana’s 
dominant metropolitan center 
—wholesale and retail outlets quick- 
ly and economically covered 


—reached with one advertising cost through 
the powerful influence of Indiana’s 
greatest newspaper 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


7 rt. DAN A. CARROLL : . Jj. B LOTZ 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 


NEWS 1928 CIRCULATION HIGHEST IN ITS 59-YEAR HISTORY 
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Rocher sold six Protectographs. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, how- 
ever, the breaks were against him; 
he sold only two on Tuesday and 
two the following day, giving him 
ten for the first half of whe week. 

Thursday he had better luck and 
when he kn at nine 
o’clock that night he had put six 
more sales into his book. This 
made sixteen sales for four days. 
His task then was to produce 
fourteen more sales on Friday and 
Saturday. Not a soul in the home 
office believed it possible. 

But on Friday he sold nine 
machines. 

On Saturday morning, with 
twenty-five splendid sales tucked 
away in his order book, Du 
Rocher set out to sell 1-2- 3-4—5 
machines, if it took him until mid- 
night. He would become the new 
champion ! 

By eight a. m. he had sold num- 
ber twenty-six. By nine-thirty he 
had landed number twenty-seven. 
And exactly at noon he signed up 
number twenty-eight. After a 
hasty malted milk, out he went— 
after twenty-nine and thirty. (Sat- 
urday afternoons mean absolutely 
nothing in the life of Charlie Du 
Rocher. For two years he has 
worked every Saturday afternoon.) 

His twenty-ninth sale—tying the 
Poff record—was’ made at half 
past two. And now for the cham- 
pionship! Now for that $100! 
Now for the acclaim that was 
waiting him at home—from his 
wife and six children! With suc- 
cess almost within his grasp, he 
must not fail. But where could 
he find a man who would stand 
hitched long enough to listen to his 
story? (Factories closed; retail 
stores crowded with shoppers.) 
And to make matters worse a 
phone call came from the sales de- 
partment; he must hustle over to 
the photographer and have his pic- 
ture taken for the Sunday paper. 
But never mind. It would take 
only a half hour. 

At four o’clock Du Rocher came 
into the local sales office of the 
Todd company—with his thirtieth 
sale! He was the new champ. 
His friends and fellow salesmen 
who had been waiting for the big 
news crowded around him. Charlie 
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Du Rocher had brought the high- 
est check writer sales record of all 
time—back to Rochester, the home 
office city of the Protectograph. 
Then this young man looked at the 
clock. It lacked forty-five minutes 
of “closing time” for his standard 
week’s work. He grabbed another 
Century and went out to fill in the 
time until five o’clock. And at 
5.20 he sold his thirty-first Protec- 
tograph. It went to a leading 
butcher whose market was filled 
with customers. Du Rocher then 
called it a week—and quit. 

Thus ends our championship ex- 
periment for 1928. We consider it 
to have been a great success. It 
has been demonstrated that en- 
thusiasm, plus thorough advertising 
preparation of the territory, plus 
hard work, will accomplish the 
almost unbelievable. And I am 
firmly convinced that the Todd 
sales force admits it. We do not 
hear the boys say anything about 
the bigger records that were made 
in “the good old days.” For the 
biggest records of all have been 
made in 1928. 

Next year we shall continue the 
championship idea except that it 
will be on the basis of month/y 
sales achievement. We are wor- 
dering who will be the first of the 
1929 crop of Todd Champs. Mean- 
while a banquet will be tendered 
Charlie Du Rocher. All the “big 
guns” of the firm will be present. 
His fellow salesmen will be around 
the board. And the toast will be to 
“Charlie Du Rocher, the Champion 
of Champions.” 


National Advertisers to Meet 
at French Lick Springs 


The semi-annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, Inc 
New York, will be held at French Lick 
Springs, Ind. May 6, 7, ard 8 are the 
tentative dates. 

Stuart Peabody, advertising manager 
of The Borden Company, New York, 
has been appointed to take charge of the 
program committee for 1929. W. A 
Grove, sales promotion manager of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., Chicago, is aSsociate chairman. 


Purchases Hornell, N. Y.., 
Poster Advertising Company 


Max Andrews, manager of the An- 
drews Advertising Company, Olean, 
Y., has purchased the Hornell Poster 
Advertising Company, Hornell, N. Y. 
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any 


and 


experienced in handling 
the printing problems of | 


advertisers. SES BSB eee eees 
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In Detroit 


where all three newspapers 
have had the same opportunity 
to grow with the tremendous 
growth in the motor industry— 
the Detroit Times in 1928 

is showing the largest gain 

in display advertising of any 
metropolitan daily in 

the United States 


‘The Trend is to the Times’’ 


Over 300,000 Over 350,000 
Daily Circulation Sunday Circulation 


























Resolutions of a Consumer 


A Creed for 1929 That I 
By Amos 


S the old year closes and the 
£\ new dawns, clear and colder, I 
find myself discouraged, disap- 
pointed and discontented. Espe- 
cially the latter. 

Emerson says: “Discontent is 
the want of self-reliance; it is in- 
firmity of will.” 

Arthur Brisbane says just as 
confidently: “Discontent is the 
foundation of all human effort.” 

Both kinds am I afflicted with, 
always, as the new year dawns and 
memories of my past sins of com- 
mission and omission arise to haunt 
me, 

I have been cranky inthe past 
year. Annoyed about letters 
marked personal which were not. 

I have been angry at the inane 
instructions you advertisers print 
on your packages and products, 
aroused at some of the wild claims 
you have made for your products. 
And I have told you about my 
troubles. But next year I will 
put away and forget petty annoy- 
ances in a sincere desire to be 
helpful. For as I sit in solitude 
and think the matter over I have 
concluded that I have not been a 
good consumer during the year. 
I have been fussy.’ I have shopped 
around. I have saved money. 

Writers in the best publications 
have proved to my satisfaction that 
careful saving was valuable when 
more capital was needed for more 
machines to produce more goods. 
But that was years and years ago. 

What we need now is greater 
consuming power to take care of 
the great increase in the produc- 
tive power of this great industrial 
nation, 

I have decided to be a bigger 
and better consumer for 1929 and 
have jotted down this brief code 
for my guidance : 


1 shall want more things for 
1929 and shall consume them more 
quickly. 

* * * 


The radio set that works well 
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Hope Will Help Business 


Bradbury 


shall be given to Patsy Schettino, 
the ash man, for his very own. 
Obsolescence is the life of new 
business. I must get tired of 
things more quickly. ; 


The same thing applies to the 
automobile, four years old, five 
old felt hats, twelve pairs of shoes 
and much furniture. Look around 
the house and start throwing things 
away. You can’t be a good con- 
sumer unless you make room for 
the things you ought to buy. 


My sales resistance has increased 
during the past year. I must 
watch it as I do my blood pres- 
sure. The latter is dangerous to . 
me alone. The former is economic 
treachery. I will lower it by read- 
ing more advertisements more care- 
fully. Especially color pages and 
double-page spreads. 


I must spend less time at work 
in 1929. Somebody has to help 
wear out more automobile tires, 
radio sets, and men’s wear. I will 
do my share. If it takes time I 
will give time to it. My work 
must not interfere. ‘ 


Every effort will be made by 
me to overcome old-fashioned 
préjudices. If this is to be a year 
of more silk for men, I will go 
in for vari-colored dressing gowns 
to fit each mood. I will become a 
collector of pajamas. If I am a 
new outlet for the cosmetic people, 
I will get over a foolish disinclina< 
tion to powder my nose in Sleep- 
ing cars—or use lipstick if it is 
indicated. 

* * 

Hosiery used to be underwear 
for women. Now look at it. 
Styles and habits change fast in 
this new day. If it is fashionable 
and modern for fathers to gambol 
about the house in their under- 
wear with the children, as the 
advertisements sometimes suggest, 
I will institute such evening games 
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in my own home to help wear out 
more underwear. 
* * * 

I will make every effort to be 
less an economic imbecile, more of 
a help. Therefore I will spend 
more and try to save less. I will 
remember that the slightly higher 
first cost is always economy in the 
long run. I will buy higher priced 
things. Each week I will read 
carefully all the circulars the mail 
man has brought as well as all 
advertisements to see if there are 
not more things J ought to have. 


Always will I realize that ad- 
vertising is the greatest single 
force for education and will make 
every effort in my power to be- 
come more and more educated. 

* * 

Nor will I ever say or allow to 
be said in my home that the lady 
of the house is out when the can- 
vassers come along. 


I will build a three-car garage 
and give a second-hand car to the 
cook as well as one to the wife. 
If trade-ins are a problem I will 
at least do my part. | 


During 1929 I must certainly 
change my eating and drinking 
habits if I am to be a 100 per cent 
consumer. There are scores of 
new soft drinks to be tried, there 
are entrancing discoveries in fruit 
juices, there are apples, raisins, 
prunes, marshmallows, lima beans, 
all high in protein, vitamines, car- 
bohydrates and mineral salts, yield- 
ing energy, building my tissues. 
I must eat asparagus, “it tempts 
the laziest appetite.” I must try 
dates for “discontented hunger,” 
beans that taste like the great out- 
doors. I will drink soup for break- 
fast and try cheese, too. I will 
learn 209 ways of preparing apples. 


I will eat more meat, more bread, 
more cereals, more _ cranberries, 
more pineapple. I will sip orange 
juice during the morning, chocolate 
malt drinks during the afternoon, 
beef broth between meals and try 
Ovaltine and Toddy at bedtime. 

* 


I must look into optimal health 
for my children so I can feed them 
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more strained vegetables rich in 
vitamines, cocoa high in nutritive 
values, oleomargarine full of 
health vitamines, corn omelets, 
popcorn hermetically sealed in tins, 
pancakes easy to digest, a dash of 
aged-in-the-wood vanilla to tempt 
their palates for the morning ce- 
real. Chocolate puddings and can- 
dies made from gelatine shall be 
part of their daily diet, While 
doctors and dentists agree that all 
cooking for children should be done 
in aluminum, glass, I am informed, 
bakes more reliably. Moreover, | 
must get a family walnut bow! to 
fill with branded nuts. I will feed 
my children waffles of vegetable 
oil, and in addition to the traps | 
have set in the mice runs, I will 
kill our mice in four other adver- 
tised ways. 
*x 

All the letters from roofers who 
have been saying harsh things 
about my roof will be answered 


cordially. The same thing goes for 
the painters. 
. * 
I believe in colored kitchens, 


mauve sheets for the bed, jonquil 
yellow bathrooms and the light of 
beauty in dining rooms and break- 
fast nooks. I want new and glis- 
tening percolators, urns and toast- 
ers; gleaming chests of knives, 
forks and spoons. 

es 


The people around me should 
shine and glisten, too. The maid, 
the cook must be properly clad to 
blend with the modern tones of 
fine interior furnishings. 


Is my wife a ian hostess? Are 
her menus inspired? Does the 
table look chic? Do we have em- 
barrassed guests? I will find out, 
and hang the expense. 

* * * 


Is the wall paper old-fashioned? 
Would a new bit of furniture trans- 
form a dingy entrance into a bit 
of paradise? Is my _ veranda 
barren? Do I know the first real 
improvement in pajamas or do un- 


fathomable knots still cut my 
flesh? Are there any indications 
of B. O.? TI must look and sniff 
about. 


* * * 
Am I too heavy on the sweets, 
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f th 
Vf sew! cece 
of Free Press 


readers have tele- 
phones. 


q 


HIS is in con- 

trast to the fact 
that only 41.9% of 
all residences in 
Detroit are so 
equipped. 


q 


O other datum 


is, we believe, 
quite so indicative 
and significant of 
general intelligence 
and purchasing 
ability in a group 
than the index of 
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telephone owner- 
ship. 


q 


ITH Free 

Press homes 
showing nearly a 
thirty per cent 
better average 
than the city of 
Detroit as a whole, 
in the matter of 
telephone useage, 
little need be said 
in addition about 
the desirability of 
sales‘making to the 
group represented 
by the circulation 
of this newspaper. 
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Representatives 





San Francisco 
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or am I lucky? Or can I maintain 
a balance? Do I love nice things? 
Do my clothes give me poise, dig- 
nity, assurance? Am I nonchal- 
ant? 

Do I travel deluxe? Will I 
feel like a bump on a log next 
summer or shall I go to Miami 
Beach to see everyone who really 
counts? Or shall I join the van- 
guard of society’s nomads who fol- 
low the sunshine to the Aau-tree 
shaded inns of Hawaii? Have I 
heard the radiators sing their use- 
less song while I snuggle down in 
the Book-Cadillac blankets, as 
wide-eyed memory brings pictures 
to me of lordly bacon and golden 
toast? 

I must think. 
somewhere. 

x * * 

I will buy a cigarette lighter 
which exquisitely expresses mod- 
ernism in a case of matched de- 
sign and chiseled beauty, a $50 
container for my tobacco. I will 
thrill with pride over the owner- 
ship of a camels-hair blanket. I 
will wear sophisticated socks -in 
inherent good taste. I will learn 
the marvels of the newer, better 
shave. I will realize that no man 
can look his best in a waistcoat of 
inferior or shoddy fabric. I will 
have a perfectly appointed home. 
I will look better and smell sweeter. 
- buy little gadgets and dew- 

labs. 


I must travel— 


* * * 


For her who is lithe and wears 
her clothes with ineffable grace I 
will buy fragrant persuasions and 
select gifts that speak tender mes- 
sages and graceful whispers. More 
jeweled cigarette holders, costume 
jewelry, boudoir accessories, mules, 
lingerie, tea gowns. I will help 
keep her skin lovely and smooth 
with a multitude ef Products. 


I will change toothpastes, smoke 
three brands of cigarettes, wear 
two wrist watches and one in the 
vest pocket. I will catch the very 
spirit of youth, of springtime and 
sunshine. 

* & * 

Every day in every way I shall 
endeavor to become a bigger and 
a far better consumer. 
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Condemns “Flying Squadron” 
Tactics for Campaign Funds 


Tue Greetinc Carp AssociaTIon 
New Yorx, Dec. 7, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: ‘ 

The article in your December 6 issue 
on “The Great Shoe Shine Campaign” 
was read with some amusement wien 
Parnters’ Inx reached me on Thurs- 
day. While I realize that the story is 
a satire on co-operative advertising, I 
believe there is much in the article which 
should be taken seriously, with result- 
- benefits to the advertising fraternity. 

t seems to me that co-operative ad- 
vertising by any trade group must have 
behind it a sufficient reason beside a 
mere increase in volume. The reading 
public is not going to buy more shines 
or more grapefruit, or more cigarettes, 
or even more greeting cards just be. 
cause the producers of these commodities 
urge them to. 

Our campaign was inaugurated at a 
time when the business was seriously 
threatened, along in 1917 and 1918, by 
propaganda being broadcast against the 
use of greeting cards on the ground that 
the money involved, as well as the raw 
material was needed to help win the war. 
As a matter of fact it seemed vital to 
keep up the morale of the country as 
well as of the boys at the front by the 
liberal use of greeting cards, particularly 
at Christmas time, and that was the 
keynote of our first campaign. The 


campai has been continuous, and has 
secured remarkable results for the in- 
dustry. 


It seems to me that the Flying Squad- 
ron method of financing whereby the par- 
ticipants in a campaign are swept off 
their feet by intensive sales methods is 
entirely wrong, and I believe that the 
results obtained from such a campaign 
oF be permanent. 

ese are just a few remarks that 
are written at random and which do 
not officially represent the ideas of the 
Greeting Card Association, and which 
probably will not be of any interest to 
anyone but myself. owever, I have en- 
joyed putting them on paper for such 
use as you may wish to make of them. 

R. W. Hicks, 
Sec’y-Treas. 


California Publishers to Meet 


The California yy Publishers’ 
Association will meet at Sacramento on 
January 18 and 19 to discuss the ad- 
visability of effecting a State-wide or- 
ganization with permanent offices at 
both San Francisco and Los Angeles. 








Bank Appoints Doremus 
The Hartford National Bank & Trust 


has ap- 
ointed the Boston office of 


¢ Doremus 
Company, advertising agency, to di- 
rect its ede isi 


ertising account. 
Directs Weber Dental Sales 
R. M. Nicholson has been appointed 


es manager of The Weber Dental 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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Big Ideas 
in Advertising 


and Their Application 


ANY men have written the rules for success 
in advertising. Simple rules that it would 
seem anyone could follow. 

Read any one of ten books on advertising, and the 
secrets of the science are laid bare. 

Thus the question may be asked, “If advertising is 
so simple, so easily understood, and the method so 
quickly and clearly revealed, why should experts be 
called in?” 

Experienced advertisers know why. The science 
of medicine is as openly revealed in text books. And, 
so too, the law. 

People go to doctors, because doctors know how to 
apply the rules of medical science. They call on 
lawyers, because lawyers know the application of 
the law. 

Advertising to return highest dollar profit must 
embody two important elements—a good advertising 
idea PLUS dynamic application of that idea. 

A good advertising “idea” is in itself a rare element. 
Knowing how to apply it so that the millions act upon 
it is still rarer. Both go far beyond the teachable 
elements of advertising. 
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Only cold experience can guide to a true estimate 
of an “idea's” commercial value. Only creative ability 
of a peculiar type can put drama, mastery, fire and 
feeling into developing an idea to its utmost earning 
power. 

Sometimes a so-called “Big Idea” in advertising 
comes from the advertiser himself. Sometimes from 
his advertising agent. But more frequently, from a 
wholesome mental matching of the two. 


But wherever it comes from, its power to win a 
market remains potential until properly developed and 
applied. The Einstein theory of relativity was— 
and still is—a great idea. But no one has yet been 
found to interpret it popularly or dramatize it to the 
public. 

The common sense of advertising proves that the 
most productive advertising is born of an “idea,” 
developed in unity between advertising agent and 
client and popularly applied in a way that combines 
commercial strategy with creative imagination. 


And that means advertiser and advertising agent 
working together—each supplying the best he has— 
to gain a common end. 


a 


LORD & THOMAS AND AION 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan blish is a comp 
advertising agency, self « ; collab ing with other 








Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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The Sunday New York 
American reaches nearly 
half of all the families in 
Metropolitan New York 
which read any standard- 
size, English newspaper! 
Almost 50% coverage of 
the world’s greatest mar- 
ket in one newspaper! 


Ne sales Executive 
who is planning to 
launch his product 
or products in the 
New York market 
ean afford to over- 
look what The 
American offers! 





The SUNDAY 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


1,102,216 Alert, 
Able-To-Buy Families ! 
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What Is Happening in Electric 
Refrigeration? 


otal Sales in 1928 Will Exceed 500,000 Units, a Record for the Industry— 
General Electric Reported to Be Leading in Household Business 


Tue Apsert P. Hitt Co., Inc. 
PirrspurcH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Kindly let us have a list of the 
irticles published covering the adver- 
tising and merchandising of electric re- 
frigerators. 

Hersert GESREGAN, 
pace Buyer. 


Western UNION 
Yettow Sprincs, Onto. 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: ‘ 
Please send index articles electric re: 
frigeration. 
Basti Prrrarp. 


HEN it is considered that 

the household electric re- 
frigerator was “news” to the 
public as recently as 1925 it 
must be said that, as an industry, 
electric refrigeration has made 
remarkable strides as a merchan- 
diser. 

Some of the basic patents on 
electric refrigeration, according to 
an article which appeared some 
time ago in The Electric Refrig- 
eration News, are almost fifty 
years old. Electric refrigeration 
was an established fact long before 
1925. The development of a 
market was held back, however, 
according to the trade publication 
which we have already quoted, be- 
cause of lack of approval of the 
product by the public utilities 
which supply electric power and 
light to the nation. 

A rumor that public utilities 
were ready to give approval to this 
product opened the way for its 
market development. A_ certain 
group interested in a particular 
type of electric refrigerator had 
the courage to buy advertising on 
the strength of this rumor. That 
advertising broke the ‘ground for 
the foundation of this industry. 
The public was highly interested. 
It bought and has continued to 
buy. Public utilities not only gave 
approval to the electric refrig- 
erator, but immediately became the 
retail outlet for them. 

The industry, considered as a 
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whole, has prospered on a tremen- 
dous scale in the three years in 
which the public has come to 
know and accept its product. 1928 
represents its best year. Total 
sales for this year are estimated 
at 500,000 units. The fortunes of 
individual companies in the indus- 
try, however, have shifted and 
changed at a dizzy pace. 

The surprise in the industry is 
the General Electric Company. It 
entered its new refrigerator in the 
race in 1927. From a zero point 
in sales in 1927, it has risen to 
a great height. It is said, in some 
quarters, that it now is selling a 
greater number of individual 
household units than any other 
company in the industry. 

In view of this report it would 
seem to very much in order 
for those who are interested in the 
future of this industry to examine 
into the reasons for the success 
that General Electric has made, as 
well as to read the many other 
articles on this industry which 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MontTHiy. (A 
list of these articles, by the way, 
is available to any reader on re- 
quest. ) 

There are a number of reasons 
for this somewhat unusual spec- 
tacle of this tremendously large 
organization’s success with this 
household specialty. We say that 
it is an ufusual spectacle because 
so often in the history of the elec- 
tric industry one small business 
after another has succeeded in es- 
tablishing itself by means of a 
new specialty before the big 
businesses in that field were even in 
sales action on the same type of 
product. 

It is said in some quarters that 
success was due to General Elec- 
tric’s ability to wait until it had a 
product which it considered fool- 
proof. 

It is also said that its success 
is based on sentiment. The com- 
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pany’s founder, the late Charles 
A. Coffin, was filled with enthu- 
siasm over the possibilities of elec- 
tric refrigeration. He spoke on 
the subject at all times and on 
the slightest provocation. Because 
of this fact, and because of the 
great respect the organization has 
felt for him, it moved heaven and 
earth to fulfil his predictions that 
electric refrigeration would prove 
a great commercial success. 
Again, it is said that success can 
be traced to the fact that the mer- 
chandising of the product was put 
into the hands of a separate and 
distinct department that was free 
from all red tape. That depart- 
ment, it is said, has been free to 
operate exactly as though it were 
a new and independent business. 
Still another reason for its suc- 
cess is ascribed to its method of 
handling the servicing of the prod- 
uct. The machinery necessary for 
the operation of a General Electric 
refrigerator is a separate and 
distinct unit that has its own hous- 
ing and that is easily detached 
from the refrigerator. If trouble 
develops in this operating machin- 


ery, the entire machinery unit is 
detached and sent to Schenectady. 
It is claimed that this idea, which 


at first seemed awkward and 
clumsy, has proved of great value 
to the company. The value lies in 
the fact that since the troublesome 
machine goes back to the very men 
who made it, they are put in a 
position, quicker than is a com- 
petitor with a service system re- 
lying on the reports of servicing 
agents in all parts of the coun- 
try, to spot a widespread weak- 
ness in the product, and to take 
steps to correct that weakness 
promptly. 


G. E’s Advertising Policy 


Another reason for General 
Electric’s success on its refrigerator 
is the aggressive advertising and 
merchandising policy under which 
the company commits itself to no 
preconceived plan of sticking to 
any one type of outlet save those 
which are willing to go out after 
business. 

Under this policy, the trend has 
been away from public utility 
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companies and direct to distinct 
specialty dealers—that is to say, 
dealers who handle only the Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerator and have 
no product of any other kind what- 
soever to engage their attention. 
Such dealers have to sink or 
swim with this company’s product 
and apparently because both they 
and the manufacturer realize this 
fact, both of them give all they 
have to the job of pushing the 
product into the home. 

There are probably other reasons 
to which General Electric’s suc- 
cess as a merchandiser of electric 
refrigerators may be ascribed. We 
have given here all that we have 
uncovered. It would be our opin- 
ion that all of them, including 
sentiment for the founder of the 
company, have had their part in 
making the remarkable record 
which General Electric has estab- 
lished. 

So far we have said nothing 
on the subject of commercial re- 
frigeration—that is refrigeration 
for stores and factories. At the 
present time, this field appears 
distinctly to be one where the chief 
asset for success is special engi- 
neering ability that enables a manu- 
facturer of electric refrigerators 
to adapt his product to the needs 
of his many different types of pros- 
pects. 

The household electric refrig- 
erator, which has been the theme 
of this article, on the other hand, 
is very much a mass production 
and mass distribution proposition. 
Style may conceivably enter into 
the field at some later date end 
change that situation, but for the 
present that possibility does not 
seem worthy of any worry. 

In spite of General Electric’s 
remarkable record and in spite of 
the great following that certain 
other manufacturers have obtained 
in that field, we do not believe that 
the industry is entirely closed to 
the newcomer. The total unit 
sales, as we have already said, for 
1928 were only 500,000. They are 
expected to exceed that figure in 
considerable measure in 1929 and 
an aggressive newcomer can. get 
his share of that increased 1929 
market.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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More Than | More Than 
200,000 440,000 
Daily - , Sunday 
“Greatest Salesman in the West” 
5¢ Datry DEcEMBER 27, 1928 10¢ SuNDAY 





CHRISTMAS IN LOS ANGELES 


REVEALS PROSPERITY GIFTS 


TEN BILLION ToppPEep 
IN YEAR’s CLEARINGS 


<~ANTA CLAUS hit Los Angeles 

with a loaded sack on his 
back this Christmas, and apparently 
left the whole load! 

To the Building Department he 
handed $100,000,000 worth of per- 
mits for the year, calling for 35,000 
units of construction. That means 
he also handed out a lot of jobs 
for carpenters, bricklayers, plumb- 
ers, plasterers, tile-layers, and so 
on; that he distributed about $50,- 
000,000 among the men who sell 
cement, lumber, fixtures, awnings, 
bricks, paint, and a thousand other 
things. 

To the banks he handed the 
highest clearings ever recorded in 
Los Angeles, topping the TEN 
BILLION DOLLAR MARK !— 
$10,600,000,000 being the estimated 
total by the close of the year. And 
to the people of Los Angeles, in 
the same gesture, he handed pros- 
perity unparallelled in any metro- 
politan city in the world—bank 
deposits totaling over $1,000 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
city, and an average per capita in- 
come of $1,170. 

The population enthusiasts were not 
forgotten, either. They were handed gold 
fountain-pens and told to write down 
“75,000 new permanent people.” 

Business men fared well. They received 
advices that Los Angeles was one of 
only two large cities in the country that 
rated a GOOD each month of 1928’s 
business calendar, as compiled by the 
experts of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. The other was San 
Francisco. 

And the total of manufactured prod- 
ucts in the Metropolitan industrial area 
gave promise of reaching ONE BILLION 
AND A HALF DOLLARS! 

Thank you, Santa Claus! 











_ 
MRS. GRACE J. DOREY 


“Why I Read and Like 
The Los Angeles Examiner” 


“7 READ The Examiner because, 
being a club president, I like the 
newsy manner in which your club 
department is conducted. Then, 
am interested in dence Penny’s de- 
partment. Third, I read the woman’s 
pages to keep in touch with what is 
most interesting in our feminine world, 
Fourth, I like the news. I even feel 
that I have missed something unless 
I include the funny sheet in my daily 
reading. I admire The Examiner, and 
read it and subscribe for it.’’ 


~“ 


Mrs. Grace Doey is Past President 
and Press Chairman of the Echo Park 
Mothers’ Club. 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Associated Press 


Member of A. B. C. 








Advertising Keeps Georgia “Tech’s” 
Football Team in Trim 


Appropriate Posters Hung in the Shower and Locker Rooms Helped to 
Improve the Mental and Physical Condition of the 
Southern Conference Champions 


By H. S. Barron 


Trainer, Georgia “Tech” Football Team 


Te keep little injuries from be- 
coming big ones; to have as few 
of them as possible, and to help 
the head coach to keep the players 
from becoming over-confident— 
that, in brief, is part of the job 
of the trainer of a football team. 

This year, advertising technique 
was called upon to 


Another card, picturing a foot- 
ball player hoeing a garden, had 
the question, “Are You Cultivating 
Strawberries Or Weeding Them 
Out?” The copy sought to impress 
the necessity for treating little 
burns (strawberries), scratches 
and cuts with Mercurochrome and 
zine oxide. 





help accomplish 
those ends in train- 
ing the Georgia 
Tech football team 
—otherwise known 


Would You Rather 
Wear, The Shin 
Guard Or The 
Crutch?” was the 
question on a card 
in the shower room, 
alongside of which 
were hung those 
two articles. 
“Your Knees, 


How To a Tech's team. 





A‘ this is being written, 

Georgia Tech's “Golden 
Tornado” is sweeping VW est- 
ward. On New Year’s day, 
this leading Southern team 
meets the “Golden Bears” of 
the University of California 


of timely interest in this 
brief account of how adver- 
tising has been used to im- 
prove the physical and men- 
tal condition of Georgia 


Three headlines, 
which, with accom- 
panying copy, en- 
deavored to keep 
self-satisfaction out 
of mind were: 
“The New Day 
Which Knew Not 
Yesterday,” “It 
Might Happen To 
The Other Fellow” 
and “Ten Days 
Away Lurks De- 
feat.” The first 
was an adaptation 
to football, of one 
of Bruce Barton’s 
articles and the 








Them On The Job 
was exhibited on another card. It 
explained how bent knees in scrim- 
mage have a better chance to roam 
uninjured over the gridiron than 
stiff knees on the same errand. 

“Charley Horse, Number One, 
Improperly Treated—Because Not 
Reported Until The Next Day” 
was the headline over a cartoon 
of a horse weeping, as an abused 
horse might weep, if he could. The 
proper treatment of that stiffness 
of the thigh muscle was explained. 

“The Little Blow With The Big 
Wallop” was the headline to en- 
tice the players to read that “The 
cool breeze that merely wafts 
against the back of your neck may 
bring on a damaging cold that will 

put you in worse shape than a 
hard lick on the legs.” 


last one was taken 
from a Simmons Company ad- 
vertisement about sleep. There 
was a tie-up of the adapted mate- 
rial with the original so that the 
players knew the source of the 
ideas. 

The plan is believed to have been 
successful. Shin guards became 
popular; injuries were reported 
promptly and even the managers 
became serious, if not pessimistic, 
about the games. 


Buy Monasch Companies 


The Harrison-Smith Company, Min- 
neapoli as, inter, has purchased the 
plant o ¢ Monasch Company, lithog- 
rapher of that city, and has merged it 
with its own company. The Monasch 
Envelope Company has been sold to the 
Berkowitz Envelope Company, also of 
Minneapolis. 
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EVEN daily newspapers in Boston ..., 

Three of them carry most of the national 

and local advertising. Each of these three has 
a Sunday edition. 

Why is the Globe the only one of the three 
that holds its reader group in Metropolitan 
Boston almost intact over Sunday, while the 
others lose 35% and 65%, respectively? 

Why does the Globe not only carry more 
department store advertising on Sunday than 
the next three Sunday papers combined, but 
also lead in total department store space— 
both daily and Sunday—by 45%? 

Why does the Globe lead seven days a week 
in four of the five major display classifications, 
including automotive advertising, in which 
Sunday copy is the rule? 

The simple answer is that the Globe is 
definitely the home newspaper in Boston, 
daily and Sunday. Week-day home coverage is 
proved by Sunday circulation—and recognized 
by both local and national advertisers. 

“ “4 4 
The Globe’s editorial policy is built around 
home interests. It has a larger local reporting 
staff and carries more suburban news than any 
other Boston newspaper. 


‘The Bosto 
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1 SUNDAY STORY 
DERSHIP 





Its school news occupies an important place. 


Its Household Department, recognized na- 
ionally as one of the best, has served Boston 
women faithfully ever since it was established 
n 1894 as the first ‘‘women’s page” in Amer- 
can journalism. 


Men look to the Globe for the final word in 
business and sport news, and they like its 
ditorial page because of all Boston newspapers 

e Globe is the only one unfettered by fac- 
ional interests— political, religious or social. 

In Boston’s retail trading area live 3,000,000 
eople. Average family 
wealth is $9,000—fourth 
ighest in the United 








Facts on Boston 


The Globe, as the 
even-day home news- 
in this tremen- 
ously rich market, mer- 
ts first consideration by 
national advertisers. 
Our booklet will help 
you in determining how 
best to sell in the Boston 

















and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Average family wealth is 
$9,000, saving deposits, $2,000. 
Metropolitan Boston is within 
12 miles of Boston’s City Hall. 
From this area Boston depart- 
ment stores draw 74% of their 
business. 

Here the Globe is —_ 
the home 
by circulation and salidee. 
It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 

It leads by 45% in department 
store advertising. And in the 
four major display classifica- 
tions which find their greatest 
market in the home, including 
automobile advertising, the 
Globe also enjoys a substantial 
lead. 
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Our 53d Opportunity 


As your “good wishes” ship comes 
over the 1929 horizon, may we add 
our little “push” to speed it on its way. 


Fifty-two times, since 1876, we have 
paused in the press of production to 
acknowledge our debt to those it has 
been our pleasure to serve with 
“Printing of Every Description.” 


Now comes our 53d opportunity. 
We take advantage of it to offer our 
assistance in your bid for a liberal 
share in the unprecedented year of 
prosperity which we feel confident is 
at our threshold. 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 





7: Qo MEW YORK. WY WORTH 6080 am 
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How Shall a Small Catalog Be 
Kept Alive? 


The Loose-Leaf System Is Too Expensive When the Catalog Is Small 


Fay ManuracturinG CoMPANY 
CuIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 

We are faced with a question that 
we feel you might be able to answer 
for us by reason of your past experi- 
ence in similar matters. 

As manufacturers, we publish | a one 
catalog of 8 to 12 pages, 8%” 
in size. 

As we are constantly adding new 
items, we are wondering whether you 
can seayet some method of binding 
additional pages. We know that this 
is done in cases where catalogs run 
with many more pages, but feel that 


our catalog being very small, must be 
proportionately low in cost. 

an you suggest some method of add- 
ing the pages, either by loose leaf meth- 
od or otherwise, and still maintain the 
Hs, 11” size? 


may be 3% 


for any information you 
give us on this point. 
Leon Lewis, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE obvious thing for Mr. Lewis 

to do, in our estimation, is to 
reprint his catalog at certain in- 
tervals whenever he has enough 
new items and price changes to 
make such action advisable. In the 
case of a catalog consisting of only 
twelve pages or so, it would be 
manifestly too expensive, and even 
a little absurd, to use the loose- 
leaf system. 

If a manufacturer is _ sell- 
ing technical and rather costly 
goods to a high-class clientele and 
if his catalog is expertly compiled 
so as to convey some really essen- 
tial information, merchandising and 
otherwise, he can get away with 
the loose leaf system (considering, 
of course, that price and merchan- 
dising conditions make frequent 
changes necessary) in fairly good 
shape. But if he sells goods such 
as those produced by the Fay 
Manufacturing Co. (leather goods, 
jewelry novelties and metal spe- 
cialties) the loose-leaf catalog is 
not for him. The cost of a suitable 
binder in which the successive new 
sheets can be kept would be too 
high in the beginning; and the re- 
tailer to whom he sends them 
would not take the trouble to in- 
sert the sheets in the proper places. 
In other words, the catalog in the 
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hands of his dealers would soon 
be sadly out of date; and an out- 
of-date catalog is worse than 
none. 

It seems to us, speaking plainly, 
that Mr. Lewis is making a mis- 
take in trying to apply catalog 
methods to such a small piece of 
printed matter. If he would get up 
an inexpensive circular he could 
mail it out with a letter, even in 
the same envelope as the letter, and 
get as much attention as his pres- 
ent book now attracts. This would 
cost such a relatively small amount 
of money that he would feel justi- 
fied in using mailings as frequently 
as might be made necessary by his 
price changes and new merchan- 
dise. For that matter, he probably 
could “phat” a good part of the 
circular, if we may be permitted 
to borrow a bit of trade slang 
from the printers. By this we mean 
that he most likely could arrange 
with his printer to keep the type 
for the eight or twelve pages stand- 
ing and thus necessary corrections 
could be made from time to time 
without building up an entirely 
new form. Needed changes could 
be made in the plates, if the printer 
did not want to keep the type 
standing. This is called “patching” 
and is widely and economically 
used by some of the largest catalog 
houses in the country. Many a page 
in Butler Brothers’ catalog, for 
example, containing staple mer- 
chandise calling for only one or 
two changes, is printed from these 
“patched” plates. 


An Appearance of Newness 


Mr. Lewis, if we judge his busi- 
ness correctly, could handle his 
direct-mail advertising problem 
quite efficiently if he would send 
out say three, or possibly four, 
catalogs a year. Several, or per- 
haps most, of the pages could be 
printed from patched plates or 
pick-up type. He could have two 
or three entirely new pages, made 
up out of his latest merchandise, 
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and these placed in the front of 
the mailing piece would give it 
the appearance of newness. In the 
interims between mailings of the 
catalog he could handle by letter 
or special circular any vital price 
changes that might come up; and 
also inform his trade about the ar- 
rival of any new merchandise that 
could not wait until the next regu- 
lar issue. 

We sent to Mr. Lewis several 
articles on loose-leaf catalogs that 
have appeared in the Printers’ 
INK Publications during the last 
few years. These, of course, will 
be interesting and instructive for 
him to read. Also, we trust, they 
will show him the futility of ap- 
plying the loose-leaf method to 
what might be termed general 
merchandise—especially when the 
catalog consists of only a few 
pages. Loose leafs are advisable 
only when the catalog is so large 
and expensive that it is out of the 
question to send out frequent com- 
plete reprintings. Even then they 
are far from ideal. The manufac- 
turer may do his part and do it 
well, only to find his efforts dissi- 
pated or nullified through the 
indifference, carelessness, or what- 
ever else you want to call it, of the 
dealer —[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Winsten & Sullivan Merge 
with Addison Vars, Inc. 


Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has m merged 
with Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo ad- 
vertising agency, until recently con- 
ducted as the E. P. Remington Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc. The name of 
the merged agencies will be Addison 
Vars, Inc. The New York office and 
the Buffalo office will both be main- 
tained. In addition there will be a 
resident manager at Syracuse. 

Addison Vars, of Buffalo, will be 
—_— of the new company and 
larry J. Winsten, of New York, will 
be executive vice-president. No other 
change in the two organizations is con- 
templated. 


F. J. Kaus to Join Biow 
Agency as Vice-President 


Effective January 1, Francis J. Kaus 
will join The Biow Company, New York 
advertising agency, as vice-president. Mr. 
Kaus has resigned as vice-president and 
director of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, also of New York, with which 
he has been associated for the last 
twelve years and a half. 
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Appoint Eugene Michel and 


Staff 

Effective the first of the year the 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 
have appointed Eugene Michel ol 
Staff, ew York, advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of the Pyrex 
laboratory glassware and equipment 
glassware divisions. The advertising 
of Pyrex ovenware and nursing —_ 
will continue to be directed by the J. 
Walter Thompson Compan 

The Babcock Printing Press Manu- 
facturing Company, New don, Conn., 
manufacturer of printing presses, has 
also appointed Eugene Michel and Staff 
to direct its advertising accoun.. 


Ford Canadian Account to 


Ronalds Advertising Agency 

The Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Ford, Ontario, has appointed the 
Ronalds ‘Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Montreal, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 

The Ronalds agency has established 

a branch at Windsor, Ont. G. Walter 
rows is manager. For the last three 
years he has been assistant to Carleton 
Dyer, advertising manager of the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, Ltd. 


D. D. Knight Returns to 
Graphic Studio 


D. D. Knight, who for the last year 
has been directing the sales and ad- 
vertising of the window hardware line 
and “Tac Ezy” weatherstrip division 
of the Monarch Metal Products Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has returned to the 
Graphic Studio, Inc., of that city, as 
vice-president in charge of sales con- 
tact work. 


E. M. Grimes, Publisher, 


Lorain ‘“Times-Herald” 


E. M. Grimes has purchased the in- 
terests of R. C. and M. M. Hoiles in 
the Lorain, Ohio, Times-Herald, and 
will henceforth be its publisher. He 
was recently part owner of the Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, Telegram-Forum, and _for- 
merly was with the Crawfordsville, 
Ohio, Journal. 


Aircraft Account to Albert 
Frank Agency 


The Moth Aircraft Corporation, 
Lowell, Mass., manufacturer of Moth 
planes, has appointed the Boston office 
of Albert Frank & Company, advertis 
ing seen to direct its advertising ac 
count. azines and business papers 
will be an 


With “Furniture and Stove 


Merchandiser” 

D. C. Sanborn, at one time with The 
American Restaurant Magazine, and, 
more recently, in the advertising de 
portent of Wilson Brothers, Chicago, 
as been made editor of the Furniture 
and Stove Merchandiser, of that city. 
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Issued in the morning. 


Delivered to homes 
by carrier. 


Read with confidence 
and interest. 


Distributed through- 
out the whole Los 
Angeles market and 
concentrated therein. 


More news— 
More subscribers— 
More advertising. 











Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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Retailer 
and Manufacturer Had 
Same Trade-Mark 


N an unusual trade-mark case, 

Jacobs Drug Company, a re- 
tail store operated in Paterson, 
N. J., by Jacob Mortimer Jacobs, 
has been restrained by an injunc- 
tion handed down by a Federal 
Court from selling any tooth- 
brushes or tooth-paste under the 
trade-mark “Iodent.” 

This case, which resulted in the 
injunction containing the restrain- 
ing order mentioned above, is un- 
usual, according to facts given by 
Crichton Clarke, counsel for the 
Iodent Chemical Company, of De- 
troit. It appears, from statements 
made by Mr. Clarke, that the Ja- 
cobs Drug Company used the name 
Iodent for a tooth-paste in 1917 
and that the Iodent Chemical Com- 
pany, of Detroit, the complainant 
in the case, had not registered the 
trade-mark until 1919. It was able, 
however, to prove use of the name 
prior to the date of actual regis- 
tration. 

According to the terms of the 
injunction, Mr. Jacobs is prevented 
from selling products marked “Io- 
dent” either at wholesale or retail. 
However, in view of the fact 
that he had used the name “Iodent” 
in connection with a _ tooth-paste 
marketed only through his own 
retail shop prior to the time that 
the Iodent Chemical Company had 
registered it, he is permitted to 
continue to use the designation, 
“Jacobs Iodent,” in his own retail 
drug store and in retail amounts 
only and not for resale. 

In this connection, it might be 
said that a provision has been in- 
serted in the decree to the effect 
that the word “Jacobs” must be 
joined with “Iodent” and must be 
equally conspicuous. The decree 
also enjoined Mr. Jacobs from 
packaging his product in containers 
similar to that in which Iodent is 
packed. Moreover, it restrains him 
from leading his customers to be- 
lieve that the merchandise made 
by the Iodent Chemical Company 
is not on regular sale in Paterson, 
N. J., or that “Jacobs Iodent” is 
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in any way connected with the 
trade-mark “Todent” of the Iodent 
Chemical Company, of Detroit. It 
further enjoined him from selling 
“Todent” tooth-brushes even in his 
own store. 

In addition to making this de- 
cree, the court granted the Iodent 
company the full cost of the suit. 
The Federal court which issued 
this injunction was the United 


States District Court at Newark, 
N. J., and the judge was Judge 
William Clark. 


“Fearless and Constructive” 


Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc. 

New York, Dec. 13, 1928 
— of PRINTERS’ InK: 

y right hand is extended in hearty 
nae ations to you and your pub- 
lication for your fearless and construc- 
tive stand against misleading dentifrice 
advertising. 

Joun H. Kitncenretp. 


A. McKim, Ltd., Opens 
Calgary Office 


A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal, advertis 
ing agenc has opened an office at 
Calgary, ta. J. A. Miller Stewart, 
for several years with the Toronto of- 
fice of that agency, has been made 
manager of the new office. 


Appoints William J. Dawson 
& Associates 

The Emrich Furniture Company, In- 
dianapolis, Comet — -- g furniture 
manufacturer, laced its advertis- 
ing account wae William J. Dawson 
& Associates, advertising agency of that 
city. 


W. C. W. Durand with 


Columbia Mills 
W. C. W. Durand, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Physical Culture, New 
York, has been appointed sales pro- 
motion manager of The Columbia Mills, 
Inc., New York. 


New Account for Toronto 


Agency 
_ Bowman, Hoge, Ltd., Toronto adver- 
been appointed to 
me. Re Canada of The 
Wat Company, ahl-Eversharp pen- 
cils. 


Appoints Harm White Agency 


RR account of e& Dock 
a ‘ermi: ge + mmeeny. 


ae has 
Harm White ea cieanisine 
cy, of that city. usiness maga- 


zines and trade papers will be 
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; nol 


the 
appointment of 





MR. JAMES E. WELCH 


for the past twelve years 
Advertising Manager of the 
Springfield Republican-Union 


AS 
National Advertising Manager 
OF THE 


Boston Evening American 


Boston Sunday Advertiser 


Largest Evening | Largest Sunday 
Circulation in ? Circulation in 
New England New England 
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Six years ago we 
had an idea—an idea that inherent in 
millions of families was an intense 
interest in home, garden and flowers 
that could and should be encouraged 
and served. 





The soundness of the idea has been 
demonstrated in the generous acceptance of 
Better Homes and Gardens by the American 
public. The influence of the idea on the publish- 
ing world is indicated by the recent establishment 
of home and garden magazines, and the addition 
of horticultural, interior decoration and architec- 
tural editors to the staffs of other magazines. 


Six years ago we believed in the idea—we thought 
it was right. Today it is a proven fact. 


BETTER HOMES}, 
Vow Serving 1. 
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BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
was launched six years ago. We 
believed that America needed and 
wanted a home magazine without 
fiction or fashions and with man 
interest. 





Its steady growth year after year in 
both circulation and advertising, and the utter 
absence of all “forced” methods in the sale of sub- 
scriptions and space, stamp this as one of the great- 
est publishing ideas ever conceived and developed. 


We shall continue our endeavors to be useful 
and helpful to subscribers and advertisers, with 
the same interest, earnestness 

and sincerity that have character- 

ized our previous efforts. 
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1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Daily Courier-Journal 
and Times 
Agate Lines) 


Sunday 
Courier-Journal 
(665,962 Agate Lines) 


5-Year 


Chart of 
Automotive 
Advertising 

In Louisville 











Greatest AUTO SHOW 


Ever Staged South of the Ohio River 
January 19 to 26 


The center of interest for an entire week early in the 
season, Louisville’s bigger and better 1929 Auto 
Show will undoubtedly stimulate sales. Automotive 
manufacturers, who wish to feature their products 
during this event, should study this chart. It proves 
convincingly that The Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times are keeping pace with Louisville’s growth 
and progress. 


Louisville’s Population 329,400—U. 8S. Census Bureau, July 1, 1928. 


The Conrier-Zourual 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


— 1145000 Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
\ S J Represented Nationally by THE 8. C. 
\ SUNAAY BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 

















Gillette Blade Package Becomes 
$5 Gift Item 


Fifty Gillette Razor Blades, Assembled in the New “Fifty Box,” Find 
a Big Holiday Market 


By Oscar DeCamp 


VERY manufacturer whose 

product serves some useful or 
ornamental purpose on -the person 
or about the house is always in- 
terested in turning that item into 
“gift merchandise” during the holi- 
day season. Especially is he so in- 
terested if that item is an acces- 
sory or supply item, such as is 
called for in the 


quainted with the regular demand 
for Gillette blades throughout the 
year. The opportunity to cash in 
on them as a gift item, however, 
was something new, which, judged 
by the response, they were quick to 
recognize. At one period during 
the campaign, the Gillette factory 
was some 50,000 of these gift 
packages behind in 





use of safety 
razors, cameras, 
phonographs, etc. 
Most articles of 
this kind are gift 
articles in their 


fore this 


own right, but their 
accessories or sup- 
plies, considered as 
articles apart, are 
not frequently re- 
garded as having 


sufficient dignity, 
or individuality, or 
self-assurance, to 
present themselves 
to the gift buyer 
as gift merchan- 
dise. Such items 


turers for use 
other seasons. 





HE Christmas buying 
season will be over be- 
article appears. 
Nevertheless, for at least 
two reasons there is a timely 
interest in this recital of 
how still another item was 
added to Santa’s pack. The 
first is that there is no bet- 
ter time than the present 
to start collecting ideas for 
next Christmas. The second 
is that there are other gift 
seasons during the 
this Gillette plan could be 
adapted by other manufac- 


delivery and was 
obliged to work 
day and night in 
order to catch up 
with the orders. It 
has proved to be 
the biggest selling 
package the Gil- 
lette company has 
ever produced for 
the Christmas 
trade. 

Fifty-nine month- 
ly and weekly pe- 
riodicals were used 
to introduce the 
new “Fifty Box” 
to the public. Most 
of the advertise- 


year and 


during those 








are seldom dressed 
up to assume a gift role during 
the holiday season. Usually they 
retire to temporary obscurity at 
that time in order to give their 
“principals” a chance to make the 
most of holiday opportunities. 
Because of this situation, one of 
the most interesting campaigns of 
the present holiday season is that 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany on its “Fifty Box of Gil- 
lette Blades,” wherein a package 
of Gillette blades, without a Gillette 
razor, is being offered as a Christ- 
mas gift at a retail price of $5. 
This new package was introduced 
to the trade early in October 
through Gillette salesmen and by 
means of advertisements in busi- 
ness papers, and broadsides mailed 
to dealers throughout the country. 
Dealers, of course, were well ac- 


: ments were pages 
in four colors presenting the 
“Fifty Box” package in exact 


replica. The keynote of the mes- 


sage was “every time he shaves 
in 1929 he’ll thank you,” which 
line is printed in all the consumer 
advertisements. One _advertise- 
ment, which appeared in the 
December issue of a popular 
monthly magazine, was entitled, 
“New! The 50 Box of Gillette 
Blades.” It contained a large re- 
production of the package, in ex- 
act colors, with a sub-caption, “$5 
everywhere. The perfect gift,” 
along with the words, “Brand new! 
Fifty of the famous double edged 
Gillette Blades (one hundred shav- 
ing edges) tucked away in a 
sturdy, compact, colorful box. An 
original, personal way to carry 
your season’s greetings far into 
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the New Year.” The text of the 
advertisement reads as follows: 


A smart, masculine gift box that’s 
bound to be appreciated all over again 
each morning! Generous measure for 
generous shaving comfort! Not a short- 


lived present, not a frivolous one, but 


a soundly sensible, month- 
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containing ten packages of ten 
blades or twenty packages of five 
blades—our blades were not dressed 
up properly for gift purposes. 
“We believed, however, they 
should be on every gift shopper’s 
list. They are a man’s article, 





after-month gift that appeals 
to a man’s practical nature. 

And the distinctive thing 
about it is its mewmess . . . 
it is presented by Gillette for 
the first time this Christmas. 
You can be sure when you 
choose the Fifty Box for him 
that he has never before re- 
ceived a similar gift for 
Christmas—or any other time. 

P. S. If the little chest 
with its regimental stripes 
attracts you, why don’t you 
make a bid for it after he’s 
used up the blades? It makes 
a charming cigarette box, 
stamp box, jewel case or gen- 
eral depository for the sewing 
or dressing table. 


Asked how the company 
thought of the idea of 
putting Gillette blades out 
in gift package form, 
how the idea was de- 
veloped on its merchan- 
dising side, whether the 
new package will be con- 
tinued as a regular item 
after the holiday season, 
and whether it will be ad- 
vertised throughout 1929, 





NEW 


Remember — Order the Fifty- 


coe 
nee net ee 
meee ee On 
an 
ee ee 











E. D. Copeland, advertis- 
ing manager of the Gil- 
lette company, said: 

“The time-honored ques- 
tion which confronts the Christmas 
shopper, man or woman, who de- 
sires to present his or her male 
friends with something useful and 
attractive, is ‘What can I give 
that’s new, practical, and will be 
a constant daily reminder of the 
donor throughout the year?’ 

“In seeking to answer this ques- 
tion with ‘Gillette Blades’, we were 
well aware that they were prosaic- 
looking in their little green card- 
board packages and that probably 
no one would consider buying them 
in that form for gift purposes. 
They were like a box of matches 
or any one of a hundred other 
household articles — indispensable 
but not suitable for gifts. Even 
in the carton—in a cardboard box 


Advertising Helped Create a Demand for 
the New Gillette Gift Box 


useful, even indispensable—over a 
half billion being used each year. 
We felt certain we must be over- 
looking a wonderful field—the gift 
market. We therefore conceived 
the idea of dressing up our blades 
in a package that would be not 
only attractive but useful for other 
purposes. 

“These were the considerations 
which prompted our placing on the 
market this season the Gillette 
‘Fifty Box,’ which proved to be 
an instantaneous success. Sales 
since its appearance on October 1 
have exceeded all expectations. 

“The ‘Fifty Box’ contains ten 
packages each of five blades, prac- 
tically a year’s supply of shaving 
edges. These packages are encased 
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Population is Shifting 
to Urban Centers 


Population of Counties con- 
taining only cities of 25,000 
and over 


Hoo ETE 


Population of Counties con- 
taining only cities of under 
25,000 


1900 Fae 51 Bley 


6049,726 
Be 2s26368 33,209,703 JE 52.468.207 


56, 810,161 


(a 1424 increase) 


These men and women are 
concentrated in 6.7% of the 
land area of the country — at 
the rate of 65 FAMILIES per 


58,517,933 


(an 11.5% increase) 


These men and women are 
scattered over 93.3% of the 
land area of the country — at 
the rate of 5 FAMILIES per 


sq. mile 


sq. mile 


Population is shifting to urban cen- 
ters... And in the rich and highly 
populated 249 major counties, con- 
taining all cities of 25,000 and over 


IBERTY 


GUARANTEES 


2,000,000 


average net paid 
circulation for the 
second six months 
of 1929 and 


guarantees at least 
1,730,000 
average net paid circu- 
lation for the first 
six months of 1929 


No increase in 


dvertising Ra 

















LIBERTY 

concentrates almost 80% of its circu- 
lation! No other leading national pub- 
lication offers a prettier placement 
parallel than this... No wonder we 
insist that LIBERTY is the logical base 
medium for doing a sound selling job 
in the big national markets! 


Liberty 





————————— 
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in Cellophane with an appropriate 
wrapper in Christmas colors and 
a seasonable greeting—the whole 
fitting snugly into the box, which 
is dome-shaped and velvet lined. 
The box is made to serve a dual 
purpose—an attractive, substantial 
container for the blades, and a use- 
ful accessory for milady’s dressing 
table or other purposes when empty 
—a cigarette box, a jewel case, 
stamp box, button box, children’s 
bank, depository for old blades, 
or for the sewing table. There 
are a hundred useful purposes for 
which the Fifty Box is adaptable 
when emptied of its original con- 
tents. 

“The Fifty Box, however, is 
not limited to sale as a Christmas 
gift only. It has plenty of color 
for Christmas, but no holly leaves 
or other seasonal design pre- 
vents its sale month after month. 
The special inside Christmas wrap- 
per will not encase the blades after 
December 25. It can be easily re- 
moved and the box immediately 
becomes a year-round item. The 
dealer will have no dead stock on 
hand, and for birthdays and other 
occasions of remembrance, it will 
have a constant demand twelve 
months of the year. 

“We shall continue to advertise 
it as a part of our national cam- 
paign during 1929, which year, by 
the way, is planned to be the 
most extensive in the history of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany.” : 

An attractive line of direct-mail 
literature, distinctive window and 
counter displays, and other helps 
have been used to tie up the deal- 
er’s store with the national cam- 
paign in consumer and dealer peri- 
odicals. 


Join The Irving-Cloud Pub- 
lishing Company 

Fred Lee, formerly with Motor and 

The Chilton Class Journal Company, has 


joined the advertising sales staff of The 
rving-Cloud Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, in charge of the Central territory 
on all publications. 

A. M, Ballentine, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Gladiator Manufacturing 
mpany, has also joined the advertisin 
sales staff and will have charge of oil, 

and equipment sales for The Super 
‘ervice Station. 
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Trade 
Commission Reversed 


by Court 


TS Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit has re- 
versed an order of the Federal 
Trade Commission which directed 
the Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company to cease and desist from 
certain practices condemned by the 
Commission as constituting unfair 
competition. A dissenting opinion 
was handed down by Judge 


ppen. 

Stated briefly, the order of the 
Commission had directed the Carey 
company to refrain from the fol- 
lowing practices: 

1. Using a system of espionage 

for the purpose of obtaining cer- 
tain information regarding com- 
petitors. 
_ 2. Circulating false or mislead- 
ing statements regarding the ability 
of any competitor to fill orders 
or make deliveries. 

3. Circulating any false or mis- 
leading statements concerning the 
financial standing, business, or 
business methods of any competi- 
tor. 

In appealing this order, the Philip 
Carey company urged that it be 
set aside because the findings upon 
which it was based were not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. The 
court concurred in this view and 
the order of the Cémmission was 
therefore reversed. 


“U. S. Navy Magazine” to 
Appear Semi-Monthly 


The U. S. Navy Magasine, San 
Diego, Calif., with its January 1 issue, 
will hereafter appear semi-monthly in- 
stead of monthly. The name will also 
be changed to the U. S. Navy News 
Magazine. 


Appoints Revnolds-Fitzgerald 


The Butte, Mont., Montana Free 
Press has appointed Reynolds-Fitzgerald. 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative, 


Joins Minneapolis Agency 

Edward Grubb, f 1 i 
Minneapolis (yg — = 
staff Addison Lewis & Associates 
Minneapolis advertising agency. F 
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“Make outdoor 
advertising pay 
the advertiser!”’ 
That’s the Packer 
idea—the idea that 
in a comparatively 
short time has 
built the Packer 
organization from 
insignificance to 
the largest of its 
kind in the world. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sra 
PACKER 


THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUTDOOR 


OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


WYP G29 YP G°G°G°YG°YPY! 
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Sin morefy 


NEW RECORDS 


I. On Wednesday, December 5th, 
the largest volume of advertising 
ever published in a week-day 
issue of the Herald Tribune—260 
columns. 


2. On Sunday, September 16th, 
the largest volume of advertising 
ever published in a single Sunday 
issue of the Herald Tribune—764. 


columns. 


3. During November the largest 


ever published by the Herald 
Tribune in a single month—over 
200,000 lines. 


4. During September the largest 
volume of Radio Advertising ever 
carried by the Herald Tribune in 
a single month—119,273 lines. 


°. In the December 2nd issue of 
“Books” the largest volume of 
advertising ever published in this 
section of the Sunday Herald 
Tribune. 


( volume of Financial Advertising 
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G. in the four Sunday issues of 
October, 1928, the largest volume 
of Gravure Advertising ever pub- 


lished by,the Herald Tribune in a 
single month. 


4 = increased use of the 
Herald Tribune by advertisers 
as reflected in these new records 
means this—advertisers recog- 
nize that successful newspapers 








help to make successful adver- 





tisers. 


And explains why the Herald 
Tribune ranks third among all 
newspapers of the United States 
in volume of National Adver- 
tising published. And third 
among all morning and Sunday 
newspapers of America in 
volume of Local Advertising. 


: 
: 
3 
: 
: 
, 


Herald cst Tribune 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Carroll Judson Swan 
S81 Markee Street 225 West 40th Street O31 Park Square Bldg. 


DETROIT CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly Kelly-Smith Company 
Fine Arts Building 360 N. Michigan Avenue Atlantic Building 
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! a a ALBANY, New York 
TO 
GRAND. RAPIDS, Michigan 
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—and that’s the size of 


PORTLAND, Oregon 


Some manufacturers only dimly realize the 
size of Portland, Oregon, and its capabilities 
for absorbing vast quantities of merchandise. 
Albany, New York, and Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, as markets, have long been well known 
...8o the possibilities of Portland can readily 
be judged, since it is as large as these two 
cities combined. Portland, jobbing center of 
the rich Oregon country, controls the buy- 
ing habits of a million people. 

The per capita buying power of this population is 
great, for Oregon ie I fifth in hettonall per capita 
wealth in the United States. Plan to cover Portland 
as you do your other valuable markets. The Journal 
with its circulation going into 3 out of 4 Portland 
homes can help you reach your sales quota quickly 


and profitably. 
the TOURNAL 
Portland .Oregon — 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
NewYorx...... West 45th St 


San Francisco . .. . . 58 Sutter St. 
Los Anozizs . . 117 West Ninth St. 


Seatriz . . . H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. l 
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The Jobber Is King of the Wall 
Paper Industry 


He Tells the Manufacturers What They Shall Make and Does the 
Necessary National Advertising 


By Charles G. Muller 


7 {E wall paper industry origi- 
nally was like any other in 
that merchandising was carried on 
from manufacturer to wholesaler 
to dealer. But the last fifty years 
have seen wall paper merchandis- 
ing develop along lines radically 
different from those in 
most other fields. In- 
stead of becoming the 
weakest link in the 
merchandising chain as 
he has in many othe- 
fields, the jobber has 
made himself the out- 
standing link. And in 
one instance, at least, 
the wholesaler is doing 
the national advertising 


in his industry. - The 
wall paper retailer on 
the other hand, has 
been slipping farther 
and farther out of the 
picture. As for the 
manufacturer — he is 
just that. He makes 
the goods. The whole- 
saler even tells him 
what to make. 

The way in which 


Even in those earliest days there 
was a troublesome merchandising 
difficulty in that after the retailer 
had made a sale of his product he 
had to employ a hanger to com- 
plete the job. The sale was not 
finished when the home-owner 





WALL PAPER happily inspired by the smart modern movement! Thibaut’s “Designs of Today” 


mirror charmingly the fresh moods of the time —never offend good taste with distractions or ex- 

. 
tremes! They are most practical, too. An unusual manufacturing process makes them so — they will 
not, cannet fade. are saiee Rea AF + SAR CORREA Now they are 


d. If you find Thibaut Wall Papers difti- 





wall paper jobbers have “= 


gained the ascendency 
is primarily the story 
of wholesalers who 
have taken advantage 
9f merchandising con- 
ditions as they presented 
themselves and gradu- 
ally strengthened their 
position, The story is interesting 
not only because it is unusual but 
also because—from what I have 
learned in talking over their prob- 
lems with men in other businesses 
such as heating and plumbing—it 
may have a bearing on the solu- 
tion of the difficulties now being 
encountered in many industries. 
For all practical purposes, the 
history of wall paper began in 
this country between 1750 and 1770. 


Designs of Today.” 
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a See 


cult to procure in your city, if your decorator hes ae samples availshle, write to us directly. 
‘We will sed you specimen designs and a copy of Mr. Thibaut’s little brochure, “Wall Paper 
Address: Richard E. Thibaut, Inc., 24 West goth Street, New York. 


Thibaut 


This Is the Type of Consumer Advertising 
Used by the Wholesale House of Thibaut, Inc. 


bought the paper; it was only 
closed when the paper was actu- 
ally on the wall. 

This brought the retailer up 
against two difficulties. First, the 
mechanic who did the paper hang- 
ing had a desire to become his 
own boss, He did not want to 
work for the retailer. 

Secondly, the dealer of that 
period was compelled by the na- 
ture of the wall paper business 
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to buy a fifty-roll minimum stock 
of each paper pattern. This fifty- 
roll lot was the smallest the manu- 
facturer in turn could sell, because 
3,000 rolls of a pattern is about 
the smallest quantity he then could, 
and still can, turn out profitably. 
With a minimum retail showing 
being from 300 to 400 styles, the 
dealer who hoped to have any 
standing in his community was 
compelled by conditions to carry a 
very large stock indeed. 

To stay in business as a good 
retailer then, the dealer had to 
buy fifty rolls of 300 to 400 styles 
—and buy them each year. There 
was the merchandising catch. For 
yearly the manufacturer scrapped 
—and still does—practically 90 per 
cent of current patterns, with even 
the 10 per cent carry-over often be- 
ing treated so differently that to all 
intents it also was new. So, at the 
end of each business year, the 
retailer who had filled in from 


time to time to keep his stock 
complete found himself with large 
quantities of obsolete paper. 
Usually he would not buy so 
many new styles ‘the following 


year, hoping to work off the left- 
overs, but actually getting nowhere 
on this plan. It would have been 
better had he scrapped them all 
each year, but as the remainders 
represented practically all his 
profits, he could not bring himself 
to make the housecleaning. Even 
today, if you were to go through 
the cellars of some retailers you 
probably could bring to light pa- 
pers twenty years old that might 
better have been burned and 
charged to profit and loss. 

Such were the fundamental diffi- 
culties of the retailer—a staff of 
mechanic hangers who wanted to 
be. their own bosses, and stock 
which yearly became obsolete in 
large quantities. 

The jobber was better off during 
this period. for with a wide mar- 
ket he could sell 10-cent paper for 
4 cents in outside territory that 
was not affected by changing styles. 
However, about twenty years ago 
the jobber found himself facing 
a hard problem that resulted from 
such unfortunate retail conditions. 
This was slow credit. Many of 
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his accounts would be insolvent 
when the end of each year came, 
and wholesaling consequently suf- 
ferred acutely from retail diffi- 
culties. 

Then someone had the idea of 
going around the dealer to the 
master painter and to the hanger 
on the dealer’s staff who all along 
had wanted to be in business for 
himself. This merchandising pio- 
neer presented to these men a sam- 
ple book which showed the cream 
of the manufacturer’s lines. He 
said to the mechanics: 

“There’s no need to buy a stock 
of paper. You just take one of 
these splendidly prepared books 
which show one repeat of each de- 
sign so that anyone can see just 
how the paper will look on the fin- 
ished wall, and show it to your 
prospects. Then, when you get a 
10-roll order, you send it in to me 
on one of the order blanks in the 
back of the book. You'll be a 
business man without investment, 
expense or risk. You will get a 
commission on all sales and in 
addition you will be building up 
a papering business for yourself.” 
_ The idea succeeded so well that 
jobbers everywhere, particularly in 
the East, went in for it. Today 
there are very few wholesalers of 
importance in the entire country 
who do not take part in the “sam- 
ple book game.” 


Retailers on the Skids 


Meanwhile, the retailer of wall 
paper—except those unusually well 
situated—practically went by the 
board. According to a survey of 
the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research, made for the wall paper 
wholesalers in 1927, this distribu- 
tion factor is confined to a rela- 
tively small number of companies 
whose customers typically are the 
drug, furniture, hardware, and 
other stores in small towns chiefly 
in the Middle West. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the wall 
paper. handled by the firms studied 
in the survey is sold through the 
medium of sample books. An 
added fact of interest is that not 
even large New York department 
stores—with two exceptions which 
have departments leased by an in- 
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dividual controlling a chain of 
leases and who therefore is big 
enough to merchandise wall paper 
at a profit—have wall paper sec- 
tions backed by stock. This de- 
partment store condition is just 
added proof that wall paper is 
hard to merchandise through nor- 
mal retail outlets. 

While the retailer was fading 
from the picture, the paper hanger 
was becoming important, and 
through him the jobber was con- 
solidating his merchandising gains. 
But the cost was tremendous, for 
five reasons: 

1. In one case, with more than 
10,000 paper hangers and decorator 
customers on its books, a large 
wholesale house has to make up 
10,000 sets of four books to cover 
inexpensive, medium priced, good, 
and staple paper lines. On top of 
this it prepares many thousand 
books of better grade papers for 
the higher type paper hanger and 
decorator. Which means that the 
wholesaler, in this instance, once 
a year must buy paper and print 
a number on its back, collate it 
and bind it so that the master 
painter can throw it around with- 
out breaking the book—to the tune 
of 50,000 to 70,000 books. 

How costly this is may be seen 
from figures of the 1927 research 
which show that the typical wall 
paper wholesaler with sample book 
sales volume of about $200,000 
distributes approximately 2,500 sets 
at a typical cost of $5 and $6. This 
means that the wholesaler must 
obtain orders for about $25 worth 
of wall paper from a customer 
merely to be reimbursed for the 
cost of each sample book set and 
other direct expenses. 

2. The jobber’s expense is 
added to for the reason that these 
sample books do not take the 
place of outside salesmen as they 
might in other industries. The 
wall paper wholesaler, in addition 
to providing his books, must keep 
a force of good-will men who sel- 
dom get orders but who spend 
their time continuing business as 
usual. 

3. The third cost is that of 
small orders. The paper hanger 
ordinarily does not do more than 
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make the easiest type of sale. In- 
stead of selling a customer decora- 
tion—which would mean an at- 
tractive paper regardless of price 
—many paper hangers sell a cheap 
paper on the guiding principle 
that people look for price and 
not decoration. As a result, or- 
ders to the wholesaler are small 
and expensive to handle. 

4. The jobber, because he must 
be able to back his samnle books 
with immediate delivery, is forced 
to maintain tremendous reserve 
stocks, thus adding to his general 
expense of doing business. 

A final expense for leading 
jobbers is the cost of providing 
an elaborate showroom where the 
paper hanger and decorator can 
send his prospects. For the hanger 
has come to realize that somehow 
or other the wholesaler’s store 
salesmen can sell a customer a 
better paper than he can himself. 
In line with this, it has increas- 
ingly become the function of the 
wholesaler to tell the dealer what 
the consumer will buy—as opposed 
to the usual trade practice of the 
retailer telling the wholesaler what 
the consumer wants. 


A 66 Per Cent Mark-Up 


But, according to the Harvard 
research, to offset these heavy 
costs of doing business, the wall 
paper wholesaler—as opposed to 
the jobber in other lines who takes 
25 per cent—gets 66 per cent gross 
mark-up. 

The gist of the foregoing is that 
in the wall paper business the 
wholesaler has lived where the 
retailer has become a less and less 
important merchandising factor. 
And the wholesaler is continuing 
to increase in importance. For 
while the mail-order end of the 
industry is large, it is chiefly in 
the Middle West where it com- 
petes with the remaining retailers. 
In the East, against book house 
competition, mail-order competition 
is smaller, due to the fundamental 
fact that a consumer cannot or- 
dinarily hang paper and therefore 
a sale is not completed until the 
paper is on the wall. 

Too, chain stores have not been 
able to make any appreciable prog- 
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A CcEepleg 


as an arbiter of stock 


CERTAIN great mid-western department store is noted 
for its conspicuously successful men’s wear shop. Now 
the prosperity of such a department is based on one thing 

—the correct interpretation of demand. 

In suits for example, the men’s department must stock in ad- 
vance as nearly as may be the proportion of blues, grays and 
browns, which will be called for. The proportion of 3-button 
coats to 2-button must anticipate the demand. There must be 
a certain percentage of double-breasted and single-breasted 
coats, of peaked lapels and notched lapels. 

And so on. Profits will be in proportion as the stock of mer- 
chandise is in accord with demand. 

The executives of this store have solved this problem. For 
there is a publication which gives exactly the information they 
need, and gives it accurately in percentage figures. 

This publication, one of a great group dominating the textile- 
apparel field, has back of it a corps of expert reporters flung 
clear across the face of the globe. These writers study well- 
dressed men by thousands and tabulate their reports. The result 
is a statistical study of style which tells from month to month 
with the utmost accuracy what is actually being worn by the 
best-dressed men—in other words what will be worn shortly by 
the general public—the nearest thing to actual prediction of 
demand. 

The store executives, then, have chosen the publication in 
question as the arbiter of their men’s apparel stock. Their en- 
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—‘‘Men’s Wear” 
is this store’s 
guide in buying 
the right propor- 
tion of every col- 
or and style. 





tire inventory of men’s clothing and furnishings is selected and 
replenished strictly in accord with the proportions reported in 
this magazine. 

The publication, of course, is Men’s Wear*. There is no 
other like it in its field, for there is no other backed by an or- 
ganization able, like that of the Fairchild Publications, to render 
such service. The statistical method of style reporting is one 
reason why this and the other Fairchild Publications hold the 
unique position of leadership which is theirs. 

* *” * * 


Advertising managers and agency men interested in the men’s 
apparel field will find much of value in a leaflet published by 
our Marketing Research Department, under the title, “‘Are the 
Men behind the Counter Behind Your Merchandise.”” Copies 
are available on request. 


*In the west Men’s Wear — Chicago Apparel Gazette. 
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is the Fairchild merchandising 
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ress. There is a 10-cent wall pa- 
per chain or two in operation, but 
in order to sell paper at this 
attractive—to a certain market— 
price, the stores cannot give the 
paper hanger a commission, with 
a consequent lack of co-operation. 
So, to date, the wall paper whole- 
saler, by capitalizing basic condi- 
tions that revolve chiefly around 
the mechanic who hangs the paper 
after the product is sold, has gone 
ahead against all other types ot 
competing distribution. 

Within the last ten years a new 
factor has entered into the dis- 
tribution problem, and from here 
on it will be most interesting to 


limit the story to what one com- 
pany has done, for the reason that 
this company has been the leader 
in capitalizing the latest trend— 
going into national advertising that 
is tending to make the wall paper 
jobber stronger than ever. 


Thibaut Recognizes a New Trend 


About ten years ago Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc., saw that the way 
to merchandise wall paper was 
not along lines of sugar or flour 
but through style emphasis. At 
this time interior decorators were 
beginning to make themselves 
prominent—as had the paper hang- 
ers in the days of retail outlets. 
In this modern situation, the in- 
terior decorator was setting him- 
self or herself up not as an outlet 
for particular merchandise so much 
as a source of decorative ideas, 
with the result that the decorator 
was selling finer merchandise. 
Where many paper hangers were 
whispering that they knew where 
they could buy a 40-cent paper, 
the real decorator was showing 
home-owners how to make a home 
attractive—and selling a $2 paper. 

To take advantage of this trend, 
Thibaut wall papers. which were 
made up into a very complete style 
line, were advertised first in New 
York new spapers. The appeal was 
not price; price was not even 
mentioned. Instead, the thought 
was stressed that Thibaut was the 
concern to go to when decorative 
ideas called for high-class design. 

Very deliberately, this idea was 
played up, and when a few years 
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ago painted walls became popular 
and the wall paper business was 
hard hit, instead of cutting prices 
and going after volume sales, Thi- 
baut built a fine new store in 
New York in the face of the gen 
eral cut price movement and con 
tinued to stress wall paper style 
The outcome is that whereas six 
years ago the sale of a $2 paper 
was considered to be something 
to talk about, today a $4 paper is 
a good Thibaut sale. 

In 1924 returns from this com 
pany’s style campaign began to 
come in. Fifth Avenue, Sutton 
Place and Park Avenue, looking 
for something different from 
painted walls, took to wall pape 
once more. The vogue for paper 
as opposed to painted walls spread 
from these style centers and is 
going to the large general mar- 
ket today. To some extent this 
trend was influenced by the class 
advertising of Thibaut and of the 
wall paper association. Certain 
fine stores also helped. 

But up to two years ago the 
Thibaut company had no national 
advertising or national distribu- 
tion. It was strictly an Eastern 
book house, getting destructive 
competition on certain papers which 
in the ordinary course of sound 
merchandising must be priced so 
as to average up the selling price 
of certain others. In these papers 
whose value is chiefly decorative 
and whose price should be based 
mainly on this—granting that the 
basic value of quality always is 
in such papers to start with—the 
decorative value was overlooked by 
some concerns. Consequently, Thi- 
baut was forced to meet competi- 
tive prices which had not taken into 
account all of the costs. 

This led the company to create 
its own designs which it could 
control on a properly priced sched- 
ule. Where previously it had 
bought the best of home manu- 
factured and of imported designs 
it now built up its own designing 
staff and took its own designs -to 
one or two of the best manv- 
facturers for production. This 
new move put Thibaut into the 
field of national advertising. 

Going to other houses who also 
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were up against the same difficul- 
ties of price competition on high- 
grade lines, Thibaut offered them 
its exclusive designs for their ter- 
ritory, showing how they as lead- 
ing dealers in their district could 
make money on these distinctive 
patterns which Thibaut was going 
to advertise nationally. The re- 
sult was that the company made 
connections with many leading 
wholesale houses. 

Last year Thibaut national ad- 
vertising began to back twenty-five 
initial patterns—“Designs of To- 
day” as they were trade-marked. 
The idea worked. It worked so 
well that this year the company 
is advertising more than a hun- 
dred patterns, and the idea is 
going stronger than ever, with 
its possibilities expanding. 

The advertising and merchandis- 
ing plan of “Designs of Today” 
is simple. The patterns are given 
a very good local test. They 
then are put into a single book, 
labeled with the trade-marked 
title, and then backed with Thibaut 
national advertising—so that the 
prospect who sees them in the 
book will see exactly what she saw 
in ‘her magazine. 


Color Advertising Being Used 


The first year the company used 
half pages in black and white in 
one home publication, to test out 
the national plan. This year it is 
using full pages in colors. Back- 
ing this national campaign is a 
direct-mail campaign. 

Sales promotion follows this, 
the wholesaler here doing what 
the manufacturer in other fields 
does in the way of a house organ, 
carrying new decoration ideas and 
exhibits from large stores, going 
to. paper hangers and decorators 
and to trade prospects. This house 
organ touches on “Designs of To- 
day” and the advertising campaign. 
Other direct mail on a high class 
basis goes to interior decorators 
and architects in the form of a 
sample or reproduction of a fine 
paper. 

In addition, the Thibaut com- 
pany makes. up a broadside of 
its. color advertising for retailers 
in the West—where in many in- 
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stances dealers still are the high- 
est grade outlet in their town— 
who deal with those Western job- 
bers and dealers who are allied 
with Thibaut on the exclusive, na- 
tionally advertised patterns. This 
broadside, besides showing two 
advertisements, explains what the 
“Designs of Today” advertising 
campaign means to their local sales. 
Requests for information are 
handled through the Thibaut office, 
and turned over to the concerns 
in whose exclusive territory they 
originate. 

Such sales promotion as this is 
similar to that of any manufac- 
turer, but in this case it comes 
from the wholesaler who is put- 
ting out his own exclusive designs 
to be manufactured while he de- 
votes his full time to merchan- 
dising them. 

As it has worked out, Thibaut’s 
“Designs of Today” national cam- 
paign has done four things: 

1. It has enabled the company 
to build up its own individual 
Eastern business in exclusive pat- 
terns. 

2. It has spread the sale of 
these patterns over the United 
States on a basis profitable to 
other wholesalers as well. 

3. It has carried the Thibaut 
name over the country so well 
that the company gets a tremen- 
dously increased pull from out-of- 
town decorators. 

4. Even if the national account 
business paid only for the adver- 
tising—as in theory it was ex- 
pected to do—the advertising would 
be profitable. But as it works out 
in practice, the “Designs of Today” 
campaign has built up local pres- 
tige and sales for all of Thibaut’s 
other wall paper lines in addition 
to building up increasing national 
business, through allied jobbers, 
on the exclusive patterns. 

To sum up, wall paper jobbers, 
by adapting themselves to chang- 
ing merchandising conditions over 
a period of fifty years instead of 
bucking the tide have become the 
strongest link in the merchandising 
chain of their industry. And now 
the jobber is further capitalizing 
his merchandising opportunities by 
advertising nationally. 





Group Buying Plan Will Not Re- 
strict Competitive Selling 


Sapiro-Turell Plan, It Is Cla‘med, Will Standardize Materials, 


Make 


for Mass Production and Reduce Cost of Selling in Men’s Wear Field 


HE announcement which was 

made on November 27 in the 
men’s clothing industry of the for- 
mation of a chain of purchasing 
companies to be owned by manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing for the 
purpose of grouping buying orders 
with the mills and finishers, has 
created some question as to what 
effect the move will have in doing 
away with competitive selling. On 
the contrary, the plan, according 
to its sponsors and organizers, will 
tend to improve selling conditions 
by obviating many of the price- 
cutting practices which are now 
prevalent in that field; eliminate a 
large part of the overhead involved 
in ordinary converting and stabi- 
lize production by the standardiza- 
tion of styles and the grouping of 
orders by manufacturers, thereby 
enabling individual mills and fin- 
ishers to approach mass produc- 
tion. 

This is the opinion of Nathan 
Turell, who with Aaron Sapiro, 
has organized the Manufacturers’ 
Service Corporation of America, 
under which a number of subsidi- 
ary companies will be established 
in the leading clothing markets of 
the country, each of these sub- 
sidiaries to be owned and directed 
by the garment manufacturers in 
its section. The first of the sub- 
sidiary companies to be organized 
was the Philadelphia unit, which 
will be known as the Keystone 
Manufactu-ers’ Service Corpora- 
tion, of which Harry Daroff, of 
H. Daroff & Sons, has been elected 
president, Louis Sussman, of the 
Middishade Company, treasurer, 
and Nathan Turell, secretary. The 
New York unit, the second of the 
subsidiary companies to be organ- 
ized, will be known as the Group 
Manufacturers’ Service Corpora- 
tion of New York. Present plans 
call for the establishment of simi- 
lar units in Chicago, Baltimore, 
Rochester, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Cleveland. 


Besides cotton goods these com- 
panies will buy silks, canvas, but- 
tons and all other trimmings, while 
their charte-s also permit them to 
engage in the purchase of woolens. 
All cotton goods merchandise wil! 
be supplied to the clothing manu- 
facturers on a “cost plus,” direct- 
from-the-mill basis that in essential 
respects is a super-development of 
the practice of the “contract-con- 
verting” method of selling cotton 
goods. The grouping of the cloth- 
ing manufacturers’ buying orders 
will be handled, first, by the pool- 
ing of the orders of individual! man- 
ufacturers in each of the markets, 
and, secondly, by the super-pool- 
ing of the combined orders of all 
of the markets, so far as that is 
possible. 


Plan’s Advantages, as Viewed by 
Organizers 


This kind of group buying, the 
organizers of the plan believe, will 
be welcomed by the mills and fin- 


ishers, because it logically leads 
to quantity production of individual 
styles and constructions and per- 
mits economies of mill operation. 
The mills will sell their goods in 
large quantities direct to the buy- 
ing companies at lower prices and 
at a lower cost of selling, which 
will save clothing manufacturers 
substantial sums on their purchases. 

Besides all this, disinterested ob- 
servers say that conditions in the 
selling department of the linings 
and trimmings ends of the clothing 
industry have reached a_ point 
where something had to be done to 
rid the industry of many evils 
brought about by the promiscuous 
introduction of too many styles, 
competition among _ converters, 
price cutting, substitution and 
graft, and that the Sapiro-Turell 
plan, if it lives up to its promise, 
will not do away with competi- 
tive selling but will tend to put it 
upon a wholesome and efficient 
basis. 
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Good News from the Condé Nast Publications 





. 


‘BOBBY’ JONES JOINS STAFF 


HE American Golfer, recently bought 
by us, made a swift drive off the first 
tee. Here’s the editorial staff: Grantland 
Rice, Editor...Robert T. Jones, Jr., Associ- 
ate Editor...Innis Brown, Managing Editor. 


And the advertising department showed 
good follow-through with three brand-new 
12-page schedules: Bergdorf Goodman... 
Abercrombie & Fitch... Dobbs...all of whom 
are conspicuous for their expert use of class 
publications. 


Next? 





The Condé Nast Publications and Properties are: VOGUE... 

VANITY FAIR . . . HOUSE & GARDEN . . . THE AMERICAN 

GOLFER .. . VOGUE PATTERN BOOK... BRITISH VOGUE... 

FRENCH VOGUE .. . GERMAN VOGUE... . LE JARDIN DES 

MODES... BRITISH VOGUE PATTERN BOOK... VOGUE MODEN 

ALBUM...VOGUE PATTERNS. ..THE CONDE NAST PRESS... 
THE CONDE NAST SYNDICATE 
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Will 
Price-Cutters Use Vend- 
ing Machines? 


Wm. B. Remincron, Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you any data to show the value 
of automatic vending machines in main- 
taining established resale prices in chain 
stores which tend to cut prices on adver- 
tised leaders? 

Wm. B. Remincron. 


T= primary reason for the 
vending machine is that it does 
“convenience selling” of certain ar- 
ticles more efficiently than anything 
else which man has yet invented. 
A buyer who is hurriedly in search 
of a standard article does not, at 
such times, look for a bargain. 

Lately, as has been explained in 
an exhaustive article on vending 
machines in the February, 1928, 
issue of Printers’ INK MoNTHLY, 
much consideration is being given 
to vending machines as a means 
of cutting selling costs in retail 
stores. Much capital and energy 
are going into the job of getting 
vending machines into retail stores 
on a large scale and much capital 
and energy are going into the job 
of making better machines. 

It may be that in order to get 
the public to buy from such ma- 
chines it will be necessary to offer 
them the inducement of lower 
prices. On this point we are in 
doubt. We only say that this may 
be. We do know, however, that 
the fact that a single coin must be 
used to set a vending machine into 
operation will not prevent it from 
being used for price-cutting pur- 
poses. There are already on the 
market vending machines which 
do the job of returning several 
pennies to the person who inserts, 
let us say, a dime for a product 
regularly selling for 10 cents. We 
also have observed in some chain 
stores which now use vending ma- 
chines to sell cigarettes that a 
price-cut appeal is made by offer- 
ing standard fifteen-cent packages 
at a price of two packages for 
twenty*five cents. ‘ The price is cut, 
but theysalessunit is doubled. 

In view, of, the .fact that this 
new tse’ df the vending machine 
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as an automatic retailer is still in 
its experimental stage and that 
consequently there is not much 
which can yet be accepted as real 
experience on the subject, it would 
seem to us that it is still too early 
to venture a prediction on the use 
of the vending machine by the 
price-cutting retailer—[E£d. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


C. L. Pancoast Author of 
New Book 


Chalmers Lowell Pancoast, national 
advertising manager of the New York 
Times, is the author of “Cub,” pub 
lished by the Devin-Adair Company, 
New York. 

Mr. Pancoast, who has long been 
engaged in advertising work, spent his 
early days as a cub reporter and his 
book relates his experiences and ob- 
servations of pioneer newspaper life in 
the West. 


Terra Cotta Account to 
Lyddon & Hanford 


The New Jersey Terra Cotta Com- 
pany, the Federal Terra Cotta Com 
pany and the South Amboy Terra Cotta 
Company, which have merged as the 
Federal Seaboard Terra Cotta Corpora 
tion, New York, have appointed the 
New York office of the Lyddon & Han- 
ford Company, advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising account. 


To Direct Louisiana Oil 
Refining Sales 


F. E. Wilkerson is now general sales 
manager of the Louisiana Oil Refining 
Corporation, Shreveport, La. He was 
formerly manager of agency sales. A. 
L. Edsell has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager. He formerly 
was manager of the Ohio division, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ohio. 


Edward Dunning, Advertising 
Manager, “Life” 


Edward Dunning has been appointed 
advertising manager of Life, New York. 
He formerly was Eastern advertising 
manager of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, New York, and has been for 
several years with N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Mr. Dunning will join Life on Jan- 
uary 7. 


R. T. Hodgkins with Durant 
Motors 


R. T. Hodgkins, at one time general 
sales manager of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, and, more recently, vice-presi 
dent of the Federal Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Detroit, has joined the sales de- 
partment of Durant Motors, Inc., New 
York, in an executive capacity. 
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CHAIN STORE AGE 
93 Worth Street, New York 
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FOR ADVERTI 


N opening up new markets, manufacturers estim: 
probable volume of sales on a per family unit con 
tion, multiplied by the number of families in the m 
They figure the advertising cost on the amount to 
vested per unit. 


The same line of reasoning would make a manuf 
estimate the value of the newspaper circulations hg 
on the per reader responsiveness of each newspaper. 


Reader responsiveness is the only gauge by which 
paper circulation can be accurately evaluated. Agap 
education, environment, size of family, place of habitff 
financial capacity and susceptibility to advertising 4 
each has its influence on the responsiveness of the 
Responsiveness alone, however, is the sole considerat 
the advertiser, and the responsiveness of any circulat 
no greater than the aggregate responsiveness of the 
vidual units—the readers. 


When it is shown that advertisers, local as well as natiot 
making a higher per reader investment in one circulation 


BOSTON HE 


Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 
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heir per reader investment in 
nother circulation, and where 
hese advertisers are doing so 
ar after year, it is conclusive 
idence that the per reader 
sponsiveness of one circula- 
on is substantially greater 
aanan the per reader responsive- 
gpess of the other. 


During the year 1927 the re- 
ail merchants of Boston placed 
he per reader responsiveness 
dei the Herald-Traveler defi- 
hitely higher than the per 
eader responsiveness of any 
ther large daily circulation in 
e city. 

19.6% higher 

than the second daily paper 
21.3% higher 

than the third daily paper 
10.7% higher 

than the fourth daily paper 


The per reader responsive- 
ness of each circulation has 
been so rated by the merchants 
of Boston, who by this appor- 
tionment of their advertising, 
definitely established the re- 
sponsiveness of the Herald- 
Traveler reader as the most 
profitable advertising invest- 
ment of any large daily circu- 
lation unit in Boston. 


The first ten months of 1928 
show the advertising lineage 
of Boston daily newspapers of 
large circulation divided as fol- 
lows: 


10,740,838 
9,437,566 


Traveler 
Herald 


4,136,710 


(From report of Media Records, 
Inc.) 


American 


D-TRAVELER 


For six years the Herald- Traveler has 
been first in National Advertising, in- 


cluding all financial, 


automobile and 


publication advertising among Boston 


newspapers 
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and your direct advertising? 


LIKE other advertisers, you no doubt have increased 
your budget for direct advertising in 1929. Therefore, if you wish 


1. To safeguard your investment, 


To bring to bear upon your direct advertising wide experi- 
ence and seasoned judgment, 


salesmen, 


- Toassure yourself that production will go forward emooth!y, 
economically and with dispatch, 


2. 
3. To enlist the talent of capable writer-salesmen and designer- 
dt 


you are invited to consider what is offered you by Evans-Winter- 
Hebb—the organization whose ten-year record in creative direct 
advertising qualifies it to work with you. 

Your request for a preliminary memorandum on Evans- 


Winter-Hebb methods would not obligate you. Today? 


<GSD 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


Columbia 5000 
New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 
Lexington 9113 State 3197 


The business of the Evans- ‘Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the p and duction of which it has within itself both wee personnel and 


Pr 


pl facilities: Mark ing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offeet Printing - Binding - Mailing 











A Hopeful Call on George W. Hill 


Being a Narrative That Sets Forth Certain Facts Divulged by the 
President of The American Tobacco Company Regarding 
the Sweets-Cigarette Controversy 


By Eugene Pharo 


OLDER weather, the advent of 
Christmas and sound second 
thought began in December to 
create a better perspective among 
confectioners with regard to the 
surprising advertising campaign of 
The American Tobacco Company. 
Early in the month some candy 

* men were found who could manage 
to greet the slogan, “Reach for a 
Lucky instead of a sweet,” with 
the derisive smile that it deserved. 

By Christmas Eve the slogan 
began to receive grins and loud 
guffaws, rivaling in _heartiness 
those which a great many consum- 
ers and advertising experts ac- 
corded it in the first instance. 

These things being true, it is 
appropriate to put the subject to 
sleep with a bedtime story, whose 
hero is none other than George 
Washington Hill, president of The 
American Tobacco Company, and 
champion of inter-industrial war- 
fare. 

The writer spent an hour with 
Mr. Hill and with L. Ames Brown, 
president of The American To- 
bacco Company’s advertising 
agency, at Mr. Hill’s office in New 
York on December 6. 

The hope that underlay efforts 
to procure the appointment was 
that the time had about arrived 
when The American Tobacco Com- 
pany would announce abandon- 
ment of its drive against sweets. 
The hope turned out to be as funny 
as the drive itself. 

Mr. Hill’s first three sentences 
—or almost his first three sen- 
tences—shattered the hope that had 
underlain all efforts to get into 
direct touch with him. 

“Our campaign is selling more 
Lucky Strike cigarettes in propor- 
tion to the money we are spend- 
ing upon it than it was before we 
injected the slogan, ‘Reach for a 


~ Copyright 1929, Confectioners Jou nal 


Publishing Company. Reprinted with 


permission. 


Lucky instead of a sweet,’” he 
stated. 

“The increase is not confined to 
metropolitan New York, but ex- 
tends into the interior. jMont- 
gomery, Ala., for instance, re- 
ported 813,000 Lucky Strikes sold 
in November, 1928, for 309,000 
sold in November, 1927. You can 
figure out for yourself whether we 
will abandon the campaign!” 

Any reader who has trouble in 
figuring out the answer from the 
statements just quoted will find aid 
if he will picture Mr. Hill as a sort 
of William Randolph Hearst, and 
recognize that he is interested fun- 
damentally in sales. Add to that 
the impression of a man physically 
slight, dapper and alert and you 
will have as good a picture of Mr. 
Hill as though you had seen and 
talked with him. 

“Our only purpose is to sell 
cigarettes,” continued the executive. 
“It is up to your industry to sell 
its own products. Anyone who 
does not recognize that our cam- 
paign merely acknowledges that 
competition for the consumer’s dol- 
lar today is industry against in- 
dustry, quite as much, or more 
than, within industries, is not up 
on the trend of modern advertis- 


“ing. 


Examples of the New Competition 


“Examples of this competition 
are shown by the radio and the 
phonograph; the motor bus and 
the railroads; mechanical refrig- 
eration and the ice-box; brass pipe 
and iron pipe; rayon and silk ; con- 
crete, beaver board and other build- 
ing materials against lumber; oil 
and coal heating; gas and oil heat- 
ing 

“While this is true of all indus- 
tries, there does not seem to me 
anything to get excited about, and 
I regret exceedingly that any irri- 
tation should have been caused 
among the candy trade. The ex- 
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perienced advertising man will tell 
you that such campaigns generally 
result in an increase in the use 
by the public of the products of 
both industries competing. 

“Because we have received ex- 
cited protests from several hun- 
dred confectioners about our cam- 
paign we have had sales statistics 
about candy looked up in order to 
see whether the experience of other 
industries was not being found 
true with regard to our competi- 
tion with candy. 

“We have been running this cam- 
paign in the greater New York 
district for about six weeks. The 
figures on candy consumption, is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, are interesting. The 
Eastern States district shows an 
increase in September over Sep- 
tember, 1927, of .1 per cent. The 
country as a whole showed an in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent, or fifteen 
times the percentage of increase 
that was shown in the Eastern 
States territory. 

“For the month of October, dur- 
ing which our campaign appeared, 
the figures are really startling. The 
territory over the country as a 
whole showed an increase of 4.9 
per cent. The territory over the 
Eastern States showed an increase 
in consumption of 7.6 per cent or 
almost twice as much as the in- 
creased consumption shown by the 
country at large. 

“Frankly, I can only deduce from 
this the thing that I suspected 
might turn out to be the effect 
when we first started this cam- 
paign. 

“Without its being at all in- 
tentional on our part, the calling of 
attention to the sweets industries, 
by means of our pocketbook, has, 
paradoxically, resulted in an enor- 
mously increased consumption of 
sweets. We are trying to per- 
suade the public to practice mod- 
eration in the use of sweets by 
reaching for Lucky Strikes, but 
they do not seem to take our nega- 
tive advice as seriously as your in- 
dustry apparently expected them 
to do. 

“These matters are pointed out 
because they have a bearing on 
the attitude that the candy indus- 
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try has chosen to exhibit toward 
our campaign, and because you 
have come to me candidly and 
asked for an expression of our 
point of view. They are not to be 
considered as any apology or ex- 
planation on our part, because we 
do not consider that any is neces- 
sary. Our business is simply and 
solely to sell cigarettes, and we 
are doing so. 

“Quite incidentally, and unavoid- 
ably, we are, as Confectioners 
Journal has predicted, also selling 
a considerable quantity of candy. 
Unfortunate as the latter fact may 
be when judged according to our 
slogan, it should have the effect 
of cooling the emotions of some 
of the confectioners from whom I 
have received letters. 

“Not, of course, that I want 
them cooled. We all appreciate 
the publicity that the candy indus- 
try has shown itself willing to give 
to our campaign.” 

Mr. Hill laughed merrily, 
“Would you like to know what I 
am giving for Christmas presents 
to the 250 girls here in our offices? 
It will be a five-pound box of Huy- 
ler’s candy each, together with a 
carton of 200 Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes. On the envelope for my 
card will appear the following 
greeting, ‘My dear young lady: 
“Reach for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet,” Merrie Christmas! G. 
W.. HO’? 

Forty-six others were each to 
receive a $25 basket of fruit and 
candy, purchased from Park & Til- 
ford, Mr. Hill added. One hun- 
dred pounds of candy were to be 
given by him to each of two hos- 
pitals. 

Think it over! 


New 


“The Western Farmer,” 
Canadian Farm Magazine 


The Western Farmer, published by 
The Western Farmer, Limited, Calgary, 
Alba., a subsidiary of the Albertan Pub- 


lishing Company, Limited, has started 
publication this month. G. M. Bell is 
publisher and G. F. Gemeroy, general 
manager. It will be published bi-monthly 
with a type-page size of 16% by 10% 
inches. 

Charles E. Miller, New York, and 
W. H. Stockwell, Chicago, publishers’ 
representatives, have been appointed as 
advertising representatives. 
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Why “guess” when you can 
be SURE of reaching 
your best prospects? 


“The Voice 

of Authority in 
the Industry that 
is Fundamental 

to ALL Industry”’ 


UICKLY and directly, you get to the people 
who count through The Magazine of Wall 
Street, because its circulation-building methods are 
highly selective. Its subscription list is a “who’s 
who” of the people who can afford to buy outright 
the stocks and bonds of America’s leading public 
utilities, railroads and industrial corporations— 
people whose personal incomes are at least $10,000 
a year or more. 


As a logical consequence the buying power of its 
84,000 readers is a known quantity—measurable in 
a manner unique in the periodical field! Its claim 
to leadership as a medium for the effective adver- 
tising of products which are primarily bought by 
major executivesor people of meansisbased squarely 
upon the demonstrable character of its circulation. 


In building any schedule for a product which by 
its price is limited in sales opportunities, this mar- 
ket of known buying power should not be over- 
looked. You may reach it by the use of other 
media — you are absolutely certain to cover it 
completely in one stroke with The Magazine of 
Wall Screet. 


If you want to be sare of reaching the people who 
really count—with no guesswork involved—here 
is one medium you certainly should use. And the 
page rate is only $650! 


GEO. A. HAMMER, Advertising Director 


C. G. WYCKOFF, Publisher 
42 Broadway, New York 
(Member of Audit Bureau Circulations} 
THOS. F. BLISSERT, Manager Fenancial Division 
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Here are t 
farm machine 


UT in the thirteen great Midwest states—Wiscon. 

sin, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas—are located your best 
prospects for farm machinery. Here are the really 
big farms—two hundred acres, five hundred, a thou- 
sand acres. Large-scale operations prevail. Wheat 
and corn by the mile—cattle and hogs by the train- 
load. 


Here the farmer is no mere truck gardener but a busi- 
ness man eager to work his farms on the most ef- 
ficient, modern principles. He considers machinery 
absolutely essential—cultivators, harvesters, electric 
power plants, silo fillers, tractors, corn pickers, milk- 
ing machines, separators, combines, trucks, gas en- 
gines, etc. 


Capper’s Farmer is the only national farm publica- 
tion which actually and thoroughly covers these thir- 


territory 
thru 
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thie buyers of 


iscon- 
South 
rrado. 
r best 
really 
thou- 
heat 
train- 
teen states of large scale farmers. Directed and edited 
basi. by “native sons” of this great agricultural region— 
men with practical, scientific training and vision— 


t ef. 
oe Capper’s Farmer naturally holds the confidence of 
etrie the thousands and thousands of these large scale Mid- 


nilk- west farmers. 


| They read it from editorial to advertisement. It’s 

their monthly trade paper. Its advice as given in the 
Bee. various departments, especially the Machinery Ser- 
hiv. vice section, is heeded religiously. 


Capper’s Farmer is the ideal medium for manufac- 
turers of farm machinery and equipment to tell their 
sales story to the really big and worthwhile buyers 
of their products. 


M. L. CROWTHER 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


arin 


RTHUR CAPPER :: CIRCULATION 846,617 














Advertising as a Career for Women 


The Requirements Advertising Demands of Women and the Compensation 
It Offers 


By Ruth Waldo 


Editorial Head, J. Walter Thompson Company 


HE great increase in the 

amount of advertising that is 
spread every week before the pub- 
lic is making it more and more 
difficult to attract the public’s at- 
tention. Every year more intelli- 
gence is mneeded—more shrewd 
gauging of what the public will 
take an interest in, what will cause 
it to spend its money for one prod- 
uct instead of for any of the 
hundreds of others whose claims 
also are thrust before its eyes 
every day. 

Every year there is a greater 
call for clearer thinking men and 
women, especially those thoroughly 
trained in the understanding of 
ordinary human beings: their ways, 
their feelings, and their trends of 
thought. 

Advertising requires men and 
women with the characteristics 
needed for success in almost any 
profession: capacity for a tre- 
mendous amount of work, a good 
degree of intelligence, conscien- 
tiousness toward work, determi- 
nation, self-starting quality, an un- 
swerving sense of direction. 

Besides these, the advertising 
man or women needs in a special 
degree: 

First—a_ rock-bottom under- 
standing of what people are really 
like (it is surprising how many 
people do not have this). 


Second—an inventive, ingenious 
mind. 
Third—very highly developed, 


shrewd horse sense. 

Fourth—a genuine and lively in- 
terest in people—not so much an 
affection for people (but, of course, 
an advertising person should not 





This is a chapter from “An Outline 
of Careers for Women” edited by Doris 
E. Fleischman and published by ble- 
day, Doran & Company. The volume is 
a companion volume to “An Outline of 
Careers” for men, edited by Edward L. 
Bernays, her husband, with whom she 
is associated in counsel on public rela- 
tions. 
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be a misanthrope) as a warm curi- 
osity and understanding of human 
desires and motives of action. 
Fifth—especially important to a 
woman (men in advertising seem 
to get along very nicely without 
it!) good taste. This covers taste 
in life in general—what it is “nice” 
to say, do, ask people to do or 
take for granted about them—as 
well as good taste in wording, il- 
lustration, typesetting, clothes, in- 
terior decoration, and so on. 
Finally—and very important— 
the ability to co-operate with a 
number of people. The very ex- 
tent of advertising is indicative of 





person, no matter how brilliant or 
experienced, can think completely 
enough on the large advertising 
problems of today. The co-opera- 
tion of people with trained judg- 
ment in different lines is necessary. 
This being more and more true, 
the ability to work with other 
people is becoming constantly more 
important—not only tact is needed, 
but a real capacity for contribut- 
ing one’s own ideas to a whole 
made up of many people’s and for 
combining scattered ideas from 
many sources into a cohesive plan 
of action. 

Women have come into the ad- 
vertising business mostly within 
the last fifteen years. Today there 
are, in many branches of adver- 
tising, more women than men. 
How do the positions in adver- 
tising divide up between the men 
and women? Do the women 
specialize in certain types of work, 
or do they have the smaller or 
general rank positions in each type 
of work, or do they have positions 
as heads of departments? 

There are exceptional women in 
every type of work, heads of ad- 


a 
the complicated) environment in b 
which we live, and this same com- f 
plexity meets those who prepare a 
advertising. No one source of f 
information is sufficient; no one 

( 
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vertising agencies, advertising man- 
agers of retail stores, advertising 
managers for manufacturers, and 
heads of advertising departments 
of magazines and newspapers. 

But in the main women fill the 
lesser and run of mill positions, 
working under men department 
heads. 

This for two reasons: 

First, business in general has not 
as much confidence in a woman’s 
judgment as in a man’s. 

Second, it is only the excep- 
tional woman who has as good all- 
around business judgment as a man. 

The man hears business from 
the time he is a young boy. Most 
girls and women do not know 
much about it until they go into it. 

On the other hand, just this very 
familiarity with the terms and 
usages of commerce is one of the 
real values of women to business 
and especially to the advertising 
business. They bring fresh minds, 
fresh points of view, they question 
and investigate all sorts of dicta 
generally accepted by men because 
they are so used to them. And 
most of these accepted dicta need 
questioning and investigating. 

However, the commonly given 
reason why women are in adver- 
tising is that their intimate knowl- 
edge of women’s habits and de- 
sires suits them unusually well for 
writing advertising on distinctly 
women’s articles. 

Young women who have a vague 
idea that they would like to go 
into advertising are often confused 
by the many different forms the 
business takes. It falls into the 
following main divisions: 


Advertising departments of manufac- 
turing companies. 

Advertising departments of 
stores. 

Advertising departments of maga- 
zines and newspapers and other media. 

Advertising agencies. 


retail 


There are many other businesses 
connected with the production of 
advertising, such as art agencies, 
printing agencies, etc. 

The advertising departments of 
magazines and newspapers are 
concerned mainly with _ selling 
space. 
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In retail stores the advertising 
features daily the multiplicity of 
articles the store carries. This is 
a very specialized type of advertis- 
ing, involving intensive study of 
mer ise, a tremendous amount 
of advertising writing, often at top 
speed, an intensive study of re- 
sults, by papers, by days of ap- 
pearance, by the merchandise of- 
fered, by the type of layout, type 
of display, etc. 

A few manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing departments plan, write, and 
have illustrated advertisements on 
the products manufactured. Most 
manufacturers, however, delegate 
practically the whole of this work 
to an advertising agency, confining 
the work of their own advertis- 
ing department to the writing of 
booklets and trade advertising, to 
keeping a very careful record of 
the advertising done and its re- 
sults, and to the correlating of 
their advertising with their sales 
activities. Certain experience can 
be gotten by working in one of 
these departments, but it is diffi- 
cult to get a thorough training in 
advertising this way, as the work 
is limited and specialized. 

Most of the advertising in the 
magazines of the country and 
most of the advertising in news- 
papers, except that of retail 
stores, is produced by advertising 
agencies. 


Work of Agencies 


In these agencies there is a 
great diversity of work. Inten- 
sive studies are made of how more 
people can most readily be in- 
terested in using the product; 
what stores it should be distrib- 
uted in; which magazines, news- 
papers, and other media, such as 
billboard and car cards, may be 
expected to produce the largest 
sales; and of many other prob- 
lems, such as, to what new uses 
the product could be put; what 
possible improvements could be 
made in the product itself. 

Very high skill is developed in 
writing advertising that will per- 
suade large numbers of people to 
buy product X instead of product 
Y. Specialists in many different 
fields are used: statisticians, mar- 
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A 
25,000 copie | 


The oldest Hardware monthly —now in its 
36th year —and a stronger advertising 
medium now than ever. 


A Johnston Publication—affiliated with the 

ys AMERICAN EXPORTER, the oldest, largest 
and most progressive export journal—enter- 
ing its 52nd year. 





HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE is ably 
edited by Charles Downes, whose sound judgment 
and knowledge of up-to-date Hardware Merchan- 
dising have developed this keen reader interest. 


Roy F. Soule, Vice-President of HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ MAGAZINE and Contributing Editor, 
continues to write a splendid series of articles in 
his vigorous, popular style, which are closely read 
and have an influence throughout the hardware 


field. 


In addition, many of the brightest minds in the 
trade are contributing practical articles that are 
creating wide-spread interest. 
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bout 


OPlty ranteed every issue 
., te HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE ad- 


vertising volume published in 1928 compared 
with 1927 made the best comparative record 
the of any national hardware paper. 


rgest . . 
e Gives the advertiser a complete coverage of 


all hardware stores having $10,000 or more 
merchandise stock, all hardware jobbers and 
all department stores selling hardware or 
housefurnishings. 


The only standard size hardware paper cover- 
ing the field. 


Also, the lowest rate per thousand circulation 
for standard page—$6.83 per thousand on 
yearly contract. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


William H. England, Advertising Manager 


Carl A. Morton George F. Williams G. R. Wilson 
New England Mgr. Special Representative Central Western A 
734 Old South Bidg. 7247 Ogontz Ave. 315 Williamson Bh 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 
Lee L. Spach Cupit & Birch 
Western Mgr. Representatives 
1359 Peoples Gas Bldg. 317 Kohl Bidg. 
Chicago, Lil. San Francisco, 5 
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ket specialists, artists, writers, 
type experts, etc. 

Women have been accepted in 
certain departments of advertising 
much more than in others, 

There are a great many doing 
investigating. This may be done 
by personal calls; visiting hun- 
dreds of housewives asking them 
what products they use—which 
they like best—just how they use 
them. Calls are also made on 
shops to find out which products 
are selling best, which are in- 
creasing in sale, which falling off. 
Supplementing these personal calls, 
thousands of letters may be sent 
out asking much the same ques- 
tions. 

Investigating is excellent expe- 
rience. It teaches one as practi- 
cally nothing else can—except 
personal selling—what the average 
reader of an advertisement is like 
—what her prejudices and habits 
are and what ideas appeal to her. 

There are quite a good many 
women in contact work, though not 
nearly as many as in other depart- 
ments. A contact man or woman 
represents an advertising company 
in its relation with the manufac- 
turers who are its clients. A 
good contact person should have 
a very keen understanding of 
business methods, should know a 
good deal about financial matters 
and the channels of trade—distri- 
buting products through whole- 
salers, or direct, or by mail, what 
discounts are profitably allowed in 
different lines—and so on indefi- 
nitely. A woman who is success- 
ful in this end of advertising may 
make an exceedingly good income. 

There are a few women in 
agency art departments and in art 
agencies making sketches or fin- 
ished drawings. There are many 
women who are very successful 
as free-lance artists for advertis- 
ing. Many women are reading 
proof; many are looking after the 
various details which are endless 
in any advertising business. A 
woman is head of the type depart- 
ment in one of the largest agen- 
cies in the United States. There 
are thousands writing copy. The 
degree of skill, knowledge and 
experience required ranges all the 
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.way from purely descriptive writ- 


ing to copy writing and planning 
positions in some of the adver- 
tising agencies, where years of 
accumulated knowledge is _neces- 
sary to form intelligent judgments 
on the very intricate and difficult 
problems of national supply and 
demand. 

In such agencies they want their 
writers to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of business, and actual writ- 
ing is only a small part of their 
value to the company. Of course, 
to work up to such positions, an 
active interest in and a real lik- 
ing for business is essential. 

The creating of selling ideas is 
the most difficult and the most im- 
portant thing in the whole adver- 
tising profession. 

The chief creative minds in an 
advertising agency may be con- 
tact men or women, or on the 
plan board, or heads of copy or 
production departments, or indi- 
vidual copy writers, according to 
the organization of the agency. 

Sensationally successful adver- 
tising ideas are very difficult to 
achieve, yet they are becoming 
more and more necessary in the 
increasing competitive stress of 
advertising and selling. 


An Immune Public 


The only reason the public is 
not completely benumbed by the 
shocks of advertising attacks from 
all sides is that it is delightfully 
immune and unnoticed of all that 
does not really interest it. As the 
amount of advertising increases, 
only that advertising will get the 
public’s attention that makes a 
direct appeal to emotions or inter- 
ests already strong in the indi- 
vidual readers. 

As for advancement, those 
(given the qualities outlined at the 
beginning of this article) who are 
endlessly interested in the things 
that influence human _beings— 
styles, customs, prejudices, emo- 
tions, ideas—and who apply this 
knowledge to build up new habits 
for using certain products in mil- 
lions more people, will go ahead. 

This continual alertness and 
growth brings results, of course, in 
any profession. In advertising, the 
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need for it is intensified. To be 
always stretching to produce some- 
thing new and better is very ex- 
hilarating to the people best fitted 
for the business. To others, who 
may have thought before trying it 
that they would like advertising, 
it is rather terrifying and nerve 
racking. 

In fact, the disadvantages of the 
advertising business will, to people 
of certain types, appear to be ad- 
vantages, and these are the people 
who will be happiest and most 
successful in advertising. 

Another disadvantage, from the 
point of view of many persons, 
is that there is nothing fixed and 
comfortable, with automatic pro- 
gression for ordinary faithful 
work; that is, such comfortable 
positions and slight regular pro- 
gressions are only in the lesser 
positions. 

The business is too young—com- 
petition between the businesses 
which advertising is building is 
too keen—the differences in results 
produced by mediocre and by 
really brilliant advertising ideas is 
too great—for the profession to 
be very placid. People in adver- 
tising have to be, as is so often 
claimed, on their toes all the time. 

Also disturbing to many people, 
but stimulating to others, one has 
to work ‘tnusually hard in the 
advertising business, frequently 
under pressure. 

The payments for work in ad- 
vertising, like everything else in 
the business, are in the widest 
range. All clerical and _ routine 
positions receive the regular mar- 
ket salaries. Beginners who wish 
to learn the advertising business, 
who have a good general back- 
ground but no business training 
that is immediately useful, may 
start at $25, $30, or $35 a week. 

Mr. Claude Hopkins in his “My 
Life in Advertising” states that as 
a salaried advertising writer he 
earned up to $52,000 a year. 

Planning and supervising writ- 
ing is the best-paid salaried work 
for women in advertising. Women 
who have done enough writing to 
plan advertising and train other 
writers are earning up to $15,000 
a year and perhaps more. A good 
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woman writer makes from $5,000 
to $15,000 a year. Salaries .are 
good compared to other salaried 
work that women do. 

Buying stock in the companies 
for which they work or in asso- 
ciated companies is a thing that 
men do very largely and that 
women should imitate much more 
than they do. In this way in- 
comes can be made that would 
never be paid as salaries. 

Capital is not necessary unless 
one wants to establish an adver- 
tising company of one’s own. 
There are a few small advertis- 
ing companies owned and run by 
women. 

To start an agency that is “rec- 
ognized” by newspapers (and 
magazines, and so receive a com- 
mission on all advertising placed 
in these publications) it is neces- 
sary to have at least three active 
accounts. The publications must 
be convinced of the financial re- 
sponsibility of the new company 
and of its ability to serve and de- 
velop its accounts. 

Many young people ask what 
they can do while still in school 
to prepare themselves for the ad- 
vertising business. Because ad- 
vertising is in the process of 
being standardized, there is no 
definite body of knowledge as there 
is in medicine or law, that one can 
acquire before he begins to prac- 
tice. The widest range of train- 
ing is demanded in one or another 
part of advertising. 


Educational Requirements 


As for education, college train- 
ing is desirable but not necessary. 
The part of her college training 
that helps a woman in working 
with people and in leading them 
is: very valuable to her in business. 
Many colleges are now giving 
courses in advertising. These are 
undoubtedly of some value, but so 
far the only way to learn very 
much about advertising is to go 
into it and work hard for several 
years. 

Some women ask about in- 
equalities between men and women 
in responsibility and salary. Much 
of this, in advertising as in other 
professions, is due to the newness 
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HE Next Ten Years in the Oil In- 
dustry, in the opinion of qualified 
observers, promise to be a struggle 
to keep pace with the automobile, 
as Europe begins to use motor cars 
in a ratio to population even par- 
tially comparable to that of the 
United States. 


Today, the United Kingdom uses 
1 car for each 137 persons; France 1 
for each 40; Germany 1 for each 148; 
Italy 1 for each 250. Yet the United 
States has demonstrated that 1 motor 
car to 5 people is not “saturation.” 


As Europe with a population of 
480,000,000 brings its per capita use 
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of automobiles down from 1 to 145 
toward the reasonable possibility of 1 
to 20, the present refining capacity of 
the world will fall far short of the 
world’s gasoline requirements, even 
without material addition to our own 
motoring traffic. 


In other words, a large consistent 
market for the material, machinery and 
equipment needed in the production, 
refining, transportation and marketing 
of gasoline is assured for years to come 
by the inevitable motorization of Europe. 


And NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS will continue to be the logical 
medium through which to reach the 
greatest single audience of executives 
who will select the necessary purchases. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS. .° . «. West Building 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., Petroleum Securities Bidg. 


CLEVELAND, 1213 West Third Street 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


Edited from 
TULSA, OKLA. . . . World Building 
CHICAGO . ° - 3S East Wacker Drive. 
NEW YORK . - « «+ 342 Madison Avenue 
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of women in business. First, be- 
cause they are new in business, 
and because great numbers of 
them do not expect to stay in it 
permanently, many of them are not 
as good as the men with whom 
they work. On the other hand, 
natural conservatism makes men 
hesitate about accepting their 
judgment, even in those cases 
where it is really excellent. 
Difference in payment for the 
same work is a thing that should 
be corrected and is being slowly. 
The inequality of remuneration 
becomes less every year. Unusu- 
ally intelligent advertising people, 
whether they are men or women, 
should advance in position and 
salary; and this is happening more 
and more frequently in the adver- 
tising field at the present time. 


Hold the Advertiser 


Wisconsin DEPARTMENT OF MARKETS 
Mapison, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would like to know whether it 
was the intent of the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute to make the publisher 
as well as the advertiser liable for the 
ublication of fraudulent advertising. 
ff you can give us any citations of 
court decisions bearing on this point, 
they would be very welcome. 

D. é. MONTGOMERY, 
Marketing Specialist (Industrial). 


Pease, misleading and fraudu- 
lent advertising proceeds from 
the advertiser. He creates it or 
authorizes it and stands, accord- 
ing to his own conception of prof- 
its, to profit by it. Since it comes 
from him and since he is the cul- 
prit, he should be responsible for 
it to the law. This is the reason- 
ing behind the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute and the reason why 
it does not attempt to hold an ad- 
vertising medium responsible. 

We repeat the Statute here in 
its entirety. A careful reading of 
it will plainly show that it does 
only what we have said it does, 
namely, hold the advertiser re- 
sponsible for fraudulent advertis- 
ing, and only the advertiser. It 
reads: 








Any person, firm, corporation or as- 
sociation who, with intent to sell or 
in any wise dispose of merchandise, 
securities, service, or anf¥thing offered 
by such person, fism, corporation or 
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association, directly or indirectly, to the 
public for sale or distribution, or with 
intent to increase the consumption 
thereof, or to induce the public in any 
manner to enter into any obligation 
relating thereto, or to uire title 
thereto, or an interest therein, makes, 
publishes, disseminates, circulates, or 
places before the public, or causes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to be made, pub- 
lished, disseminated, _ circulated, or 
placed before the public, in this State, 
in a newspaper or other publication, 
or in the form of a book, notice, hand- 
bill, poster, bill, circular, pamphlet, or 
letter, or in any other way, an adver- 
tisement of any sort regarding mer- 
chandise, securities, service, or any- 
thing so offered to the public, which 
advertisement contains any assertion, 
representation or statement of fact 
which is untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


We have no record of any court 
proceeding involving the PrinTERS’ 
INK Model Statute where the 
question of shifting responsibility 
for fraudulent advertising from 
advertiser to advertising medium 
has been raised. We have, how- 
ever, records of cases where the 
objection has been raised that this 
law was at variance with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
Such objections, however, have 
never been allowed and never seri- 
ously considered, and seemingly 
were not seriously raised.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Appoints Wm. H. Rankin 
Agency 
B. W. Sangor & Compan New 
York, has appointed the Wm. ii. Ran- 
kin Company, New York advertisin 
agency, to direct the advertising o' 
Pinewald, N. J., a year-round resort. 





Newspapers and magazines will | 
used. This appointment is effective 
January 1. 





Death of F. E. Crawford 


Frederick E. Crawford, for many years 
Western representative of the New York 
Evening Journal, died last week at Win- 
netka, Ill. He had been with the adver- 
tising departments of Hearst Newspapers 
for the last twenty-one years, his first 
connection having been with the national 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Evening American. He was sixty-seven 
years old at the time of his death. 





Forms The Experimenter 
Group 
The Experimenter Publishing Com- 
any, Inc., New York, has formed The 
=xperimenter Group which includes 
Science and Invention, Radio News and 
Amazing Stories. 
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“Yes, We Have No Competitors” 


The Slang Is Out of Date, but the Principle Isn’t 
As told to Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


_By-a New York Manufacturer 


it still. happens, now and then 
(not so often as it used to), that 
someone who has not yet become 
fully acquainted with us—a new 
member of our own sales force, a 
new man in the organization of one 
of our wholesale or retail distribu- 


very serious, and wholly unneces- 
sary handicap to your own busi- 
ness success. 

Two of the most precious in- 
gredients in your business capital 
are your own time and energy. 
A competitor demands a lot, some- 





tors, or somebody like that—tries 
to persuade us to listen to some 
“ghost story” 


sort of 
things our competi- 
tors are doing. 

Sometimes it is 
part of an attempt 
to get us to alter 
our prices or terms 
in somebody’s fa- 
vor; sometimes it 
is a perfectly sin- 
cere result of put- 
ting too much faith 
in the alibis that 
are always current 
in any trade. How- 
ever it starts, we 
always put a 
prompt stop to it 
by the same reply: 
“We have no com- 
petitors.” 

That statement is 
not really as 
brusque and arro- 


about the 


times a terrible lot of both. 
needed for watching him; for 
worrying about him; for wonder- 











HE manufacturer who is 
also a merchant—as most 
modern manufacturers are 
coming to be—will find in 
this article a lively re-state- 
ment, from a new and in- 
teresting angle, of principles 
which he himself has been 
consciously or unconsciously 
applying. The manufacturer 
who has not yet realized 
what merchandising means 
to his business will find in 
it an impressive presentation 
of — oe ge ye and 
— score. 
ae a everybody will find 
here a vivid picture of what 
these modern phenomena 
we call style, color, beauty 
so on, are doing to 








It is 


ing what he is go- 
ing to do next. 
We have found that 
in these days of 
public fickleness, of 
shifting tastes and 
desires, our own 
business demands 
all our time and 
energy with such 
completeness that 
we simply cannot 
afford the luxury 
of competitors. 
Furthermore, this 
business of compe- 
tition and competi- 
tors seems invari- 
ably to drift around 
to the matter of 
prices and terms 
(those two are of 
course to all intents 











gant as it sounds. 


once-placid businesses. the 





same thing). 








We put it that way, : 
naturally, to save everybody’s time. 
We do not mean to imply by it 
that we think our line is unique in 
every detail and particular. Of 
course it isn’t. There are plenty 
of other firms in the world making 
and selling many things remark- 
ably like some of ours. Often they 
sell them to the same people, and 
through the same channels as our- 
selves. We could scarcely help 
knowing that. 

But that doesn’t make them com- 
petitors, of ours. The only thing 
that can ever make anybody your 
competitor is your own admission 
that he is. And the minute you 
admit that you have even one com- 
petitor, you voluntarily accept 2 


And the price ques- 


‘tion is another one which the man 
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who is trying to keep his business 
abreast of the times in every- 
thing simply cannot afford the time 
to worry about and fuss with. 

The two big elements in mer- 
chandising success, as we see it, 
and therefore the only two things 
worth working and worrying over, 
are: Style and Quality. In the 
very nature of things, those two 
are bound to be so thoroughly in- 
dividual in any line or any busi- 
ness, that the very idea of com- 
petition doesn’t exist in the same 
world with them. 

We have an insatiable appetite 
for information of the Mind that 
will be helpful to us. Through 














In August, 1927, Delco-Remy an- 
nounced the addition of Lovejoy 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers to its 
list of famous automotive prod-~ 
ucts. Since then twenty-four lead- 
ing passenger car makers have 
adopted Lovejoys as standard 
equipment—and more people are 
riding on Lovejoys than on all 
other hydraulic shock absorbers 
combined. Delco-Remy has been a 
Campbell-Ewald client foriityears. 


Advertising Well Directed 


. 


Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; Holley 
Carburetors; J. L. Hudson Srappeemnent 
Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; stone 

Watch Cases and Howard Watches; Kleiner, 
Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. Kresge Stores; 


In addition to the Delco-Remy Auto- 
motive Products, the Campbell-Ewald 
Company advertises the following serv- 











ices and products: ~ American Auto- 
mobile Association; Apex Electrical House- 
hold Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steamship 
Line; Bank of Detroit; Bon-Dee Golf Balls; 
Buick Motor Cars; Burroughs Figuring 
Machines; Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd. (Institutional); Caterpillar Tractors 
(Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Con- 
solidated Corrugated and Folding Paper 
Boxes and Binder Boards; Copeland Elec- 
tric Refrigerators; Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company; Detroit & Port 
Huron Steamship Lines; Dover 

Lady Dover Electric Irons and Percolators; 
Fireside Industries Home Arts Training; 
Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers; General Motors 
Building; General Motors of Canada (In- 
stitutional and Products); Grand Rapids 
Metalcraft Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison 


Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link-Belt Indus- 
trial Products; C. H.iMcAleer Automobile 
Polishing Products; Milson Extracts and 
Pharmaceutical Products; National Univer- 


* sity Society Business Coaching; National 


Bank of Commerce of Detroit; New 
Departure Ball Bearings Nicholson’ Erie- 
Dover Ferry Line; Oakland Motor Cars; 
Olds Motor Cars; Paintex Fabric Paints; 
Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor 
Cars; Postel’s Elegant Cake "Flour; Premier 
Cushion Springs; Rambler All-Metal Aero- 

lanes (Canada); Sawyer-Massey Road 

achinery (Canada); Shotwell Marsh- 
mallows; Taylor Caps for Men; Union 
Title and Guarantee Service; Union Trust 
Service; United Motors Service; Webster 
Cigars; White Star Steamship Lines; 
Wolsey "Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In nos ga 5 Aa Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 


’ 


’ 


Address our Detroit Office "a a booklet mii “ personnel 


and organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 





A concentrated 
buying-market . 

and wealthiest per 
capita in the world. 





Argentina, with the greatest 
per capita wealth of any 
country in the world, presents 
an extraordinarily concen- 
trated market with high buy- 
ing power, to American man- 
‘ufacturers. 


Argentina has rapidly grow- 
ing wants, needs which must 
be supplied by industrial 
countries. For Argentina 
produces practically only raw 
material, foodstuffs and 
meats. 


Naturally, people read the 
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advertising in La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires for guidance 
in buying the latest and best 
manufactured commodities 
because for fifty-nine years 
La Prensa has held first 
rank in Argentina for the 
quality and quantity of inter- 
national information pub- 
lished. Today its cabled news 
service is second to none in 
the world. La Prensa also 
leads all competitors in cir- 
culation and in the total 
volume of advertising pub- 


lished. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


14 Cockspur Street 


London S. W. 1 


~_ 


250 Park Avenue 


New York City 
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our advertising, through our sales- 
men and our jobbers and our re- 
tail connections, we are constantly 
reaching out to learn all we can 
about what our boss, the great 
buying public, wants of us. Any 
bit of useless information about 
what somebody else is offering to 
that same public, even if it were 
true (which it very often isn’t) 
simply gets in the way of useful in- 
formation, and uses time that could 
have been employed in gathering 
and giving us the news we need 

At the present time, for example, 
our total line comprises something 
like 2,000 items. There never has 
been a time when some of these 
items were not on their way out, 
or when others were not on their 
way in. We may have something 
to do with the decision that adds 
an item to the line; we never have 
anything (except a willingness to 
accept bad news gracefully) to do 
with the decision that subtracts one 
from it. We don’t kill items; the 
public kills them for us. 

Obviously, when an item that 
once was a good seller dwindles 
and declines below the profit line, 
and shows no signs of coming back, 
there is only one reason. It has 
gone out of style. The public 
never gets tired of quality, but 
it wearies of a certain style, and 
demands something new in its 
place at frequent intervals. 

Naturally, the constant changes 
which this fact makes necessary 
are hard on a factory; but we can’t 
afford to have any mercy on it. 
The production men moan. They 
look at the new design and tell 
you it can’t be done. They are 
outraged in all their orderly and 
conscientious souls at the constant, 
costly shifting and re-arranging 
and often outright scrapping and 
replacement of machinery that has 
to be undertaken to keep up with 
the changes in public taste. But 
there is no help for it, and some- 
how each time they manage to 
bury their griefs and work out 
some way of doing the thing they 
said they couldn’t do. 

Many times I have to take a 
hand myself and work and figure 
and fuss with a new design until 
we have found some way to get 
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what we want, short of turning 
the whole organization upside 
down. But that is part of our 
business code, too. No business 
firm, to my way of thinking, has 
a right to call itself an organiza- 
tion if there is any man in it, 
from the head clear down to the 
last name on the permanent pay- 
roll, unwilling to tackle whatever 
job needs to be done. If I were 
too proud to go out on the ship- 
ping floor and push trucks, when 
by doing so I could help the boys 
get out a shipment that might 
otherwise be delayed, I would be 
falling short in my own opinion 
of what the firm has a right to 
expect of me—or of any other 
man on the payroll. 


A Matter of Sincerity 


Of course there is a fine line 
that needs to be drawn here be- 
tween the real spirit of loyalty and 
willingness and mere grandstand- 
ing. To go out and push trucks 
at a time when you would only be 
getting in the way of the man 
whose regular job it is to handle 
them, and who probably could han- 
dle them better than you could; 
or at a time when you could do it 
only by neglecting other things 
that needed doing, would be a 
splendid way to disorganize any 
firm. It is a matter of sincerity 
and willing spirit—plus judgment. 

It is not only because of the 
production problems involved that 
we are very much more cautious 
and deliberate about introducing a 
new item into the line than we are 
in deciding to drop one that has be- 
come unprofitable. Anybody can 
tell when an item is a loser; but it 
takes a lot of study and care to 
pick even a probable winner. 

Putting it in another way, we 
can, I think, safely say that in our 
own line of products we know 
quality. But nobody in the world 
can say he really knows style. 
Nobody ever guesses right on it 
every time. And style, as I have 
already said in effect, is getting 
more and more important all the 
time. What is more, it is getting 
more and more complicated be- 
cause of the number of possible 
variations in the appearance of any 
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article which mechanical progress 
has introduced and will keep on 
introducing. 

There was a time, for example, 
when a fabric, a wood or a metal 
had its one distinctive finish. Now- 
adays practically every material, 
textile, wood or metal has several 
among which to choose. And 
with new weaves, new fibers, new 
synthetic substances, new metals 
and alloys, the variety of mate- 
rials themselves has vastly in- 
creased. 

What is more, if you guess right 
on material and finish, your trou- 
bles are only beginning. For then 
you have still to guess right on 
design, and if it is also an object 
into which color enters, there is a 
whole style wilderness in itself for 
a manufacturer to wander in. 

Is it any wonder then that it 
sometimes takes a year for an 
idea on a new item to work its 
way into reality and make a place 
for itself—and that it can fall out 
of that place again in a fraction 
of that time? Perhaps the whole 
problem can be best illustrated by 
briefly describing the actual history 
of a new item. 

About a year ago, I think, a 
friend of ours, the buyer for a 
large Western retailer, suggested 
to one of our men that we prob- 
ably could make a success of a 
new item of tableware. There 
was nothing startlingly novel in 
the idea—what he really had in 
mind was more a style change 
than a radical new departure—but 
he thought we could bring in some 
new touches in style and conve- 
nience that would prove popular. 

As we always do, we took care- 
ful note of all his suggestions, 
thanked him, and waited and 
watched for parallel indications, 
if any should appear. If no one 
else had turned up with confirma- 
tory evidence, the idea would have 
gone no further. But in this case, 
from here and there we began to 
accumulate hints and comments 
which pointed to the correctness 
of this man’s judgment (of course 
one very important element in these 
things is our estimate, based on 
experience, of the shrewdness and 
soundness of the judgment of any 
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man who throws out a suggestion), 

By and by—some time last spring 
I think—enough of these indica- 
tions had come in from different 
parts of the country so that our 
headquarters staff began to put to- 
gether the beginnings of a design 
and to study a little on the produc- 
tion problem the new thing would 
involve. It had to be first-rate in 
quality—of course—but at the same 
time it had to be produced at a 
low enough cost to put it within 
the reach of no narrowly limited 
market; it had to have the two 
instant appeals: Obvious superior- 
ity in convenience to existing types, 
and, above all, style. 


You Must Watch Europe 


At this time I myself was in 
Europe, where my job takes me 
regularly. You simply cannot 
qualify yourself to be even a good 
guesser on style nowadays if you 
confine your study to this country. 
When I came back I found the 
new item had progressed so far 
that the main points of design, 
finish and so on were pretty well 
agreed upon, but as so often hap- 
pens, some of them had already 
run into production difficulties. 

It fell to me, therefore, to hold 
a rendezvous with my drawing- 
board and work out a reconcilia- 
tion that would save the design and 
at the same time save the plant 
from the job of re- on all 
its machinery. We finally man- 
aged to do this, and the new item 
had then progressed so far through 
the gauntlet that it entered the 
tryout period. In other words, we 
actually made up and distributed 
enough of them to enable us to 
find out if they really would sell, 
and also to give any hitherto hid- 
den defects or weak points a chance 
to show themselves before it was 
too late. 

This tryout or seasoning period 
for a new item is of great impor- 
tance. We have another new 
piece, also embodying several novel 
convenience ideas, just emerging 
from this period at the present 
time. It had practically passed all 
its tests when one day a visiting 
buyer to whom we showed it hap- 
pened to slide his hand over it in 
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The Only Paper to Gain— 


The only Sunday paper to show a 
gain in local advertising during No- 
vember, 1928, was the SYRACUSE 
AMERICAN. 


Local advertisers are recognizing 
the steady increase in city and 
suburban circulation by placing 
more copy in the American. 


You can reach the highest number 
of readers of any Syracuse news- 


paper by using the 
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Member International News Service Member Universal Service 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


National Representatives: 


E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


5 Winthrop Square General Motors Bldg. 203 North Wabash Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


CONGER & MOODY 


Hearst Building 117 West Ninth St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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a peculiar way and discovered a 
sharp edge that nobody had no- 
ticed before. There probably was 
only one chance in a thousand that 
a user would ever take hold of it in 
just the way to run against that 
sharp edge. But suppose we were 
to sell 50,000 of them. That might 
mean that fifty people would cut 
their fingers on a product of ours. 
It was too many. So back that 
item went to the factory, and we 
had to change the machinery so 
that that sharp edge would be 
eliminated. 

To return to our table item, it 
passed all its tryouts with entire 
success, and today, a year after 
we first began to think about it, 
it is already an assuredly profitable 
item, having gone into the 50,000 
class in a gratifyingly short time. 
It ought to continue successfully 
for quite a while—but you never 
can tell. No item was ever too 
good to need watching. 

Now, with this kind of business, 
where flexibility is your one salva- 
tion in dealing with a public that 
keeps constantly changing its mind, 
you naturally need an equally flex- 
ible distribution scheme and a flex- 
ible advertising policy. 

Our advertising principle is the 
principle of leadership, but in ap- 
plying that principle we reserve 
the right to make as many shifts 
in policy as we see fit. By it I 
mean that in our advertising to 
the consumer we concentrate upon 
those items which, by their in- 
herent value and prestige, have 
proved their right to lead the whole 
line in the public estimation. That 
is to say, they are good enough to 
make us willing to have our name, 
so far as the general public knows 
us at all, identified with them. 

You can’t expect the general 
public to know or care that any 
company makes this or that or the 
other thing, all down a list of 
2,000 items. We are satisfied so 
long as our trade—our wholesale 
and retail connections—knows that 
about us. But it helps us with 
our trade as well as with the pub- 
lic, to have a couple of beacon 
lights, as you might call them, 
known widely as our products. 
Therefore, we put the main force 
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of our general advertising behind 
just two items in our whole line. 
At the same time, we are hard- 
headed and exacting enough to de- 
mand that this advertising pay its 
own way and stand on its own 
feet. We can appreciate the value 
of prestige and the attendant bene- 
fits of advertising as highly as 
anyone; we can see the good ef- 
fect it has upon our trade. But 
we hold the belief that advertising 
can do this job just as well if 
it also is made—as it can be made 
—to “pay out” in actual definite 
profits on the specific items upon 
which it is directed. And so far 
we have been able to prove this. 


A Flexible Distribution Plan 


Our distribution policy also has 
nothing rigid about it. We main- 
tain a permanent showroom here 
at the factory in New York, and 
one in an important Middle West- 
ern city. We have a resident rep- 
resentative in Canada and one on 
the Pacific Coast, and we cover 
the rest of the country with our 
staff of salesmen traveling from 
the home office. But that does 
not mean that we are committed 
to “selling direct.” On the con- 
trary, wherever we find that we 
can do business with wholesale 
houses, on a basis that is at the 
same time fair and mutually ad- 
vantageous, looking at it from both 
directions, we do business. 

It has come about quite. nat- 
urally that the dividing line be- 
tween our direct sales to retailers 
and our sales to wholesalers de- 
pends principally upon the size of 
the retail outlet concerned, and 
consequently mainly upon the size 
of the community it serves. That 
is, our own men generally look 
after the larger population cen- 
ters, and we leave to the whole- 
sale houses the job of distribut- 
ing to the smaller places, which 
we could not afford to cover on 
the strength of our own line alone. 

But there is no rigid rule. Nat- 
urally that in itself causes occa- 
sional difficulties, but we manage 
always to iron them out in a way 
that leaves everybody satisfied that 
he has been treated fairly. We 
try always to do business on a high 
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Unless an electrical 
advertising display 
says all these three 
important... but why 
tell you; you know 
this already. Possi- 
bly it has never been 
brought to your 
attention, however, 
that Federal is the 
oldest and largesi 
manufacturer of 
electrical advertising 
displays in the world. 
Just ponder over the 
significance of that! 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 South State Street-— CHICAGO 


Claude Neon Federal Company Federal Brilliant Company 
225 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3531 Washington St., St. Louis 

BALTIMORE INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS LEXINGTON NEW YORK 
DETROIT LOUISVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
FT. WORTH MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
HOUSTON ST. PAUL 
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The 
Irving-Cloud Publishing Company 


announce 


The SUPER SERVICE STATION 


A Merchandising Magazine for Filling Stations 





Born of demand, this publication comes to provide a trade 
paper for that far-reaching retail organization which is now 
serving as the most frequent sales contact with America’s mil- 
lions of motor car owners. 


The SUPER SERVICE STATION will provide contact with 
50,000 filling stations who do a diversified business beyond the 
sale of gas and oil, such as the sale of tires, tubes, batteries, 
accessories, greasing service, etc. 


The story of this field and this publication is exceedingly inter- 
esting. It is now ready for distribution and will be sent upon 
request. 


Note: To those manufacturers of products which sell to filling 
stations, either for resale, or for equipment, we make this sugges- 
tion. If your appropriation for the coming year is not yet set, be 
sure to get the facts on The SUPER SERVICE STATION before 
final okay is given. Those manufacturers who have already arranged 
schedules, can well afford to get the story also. 
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FRED LEE, 


formerly with “Motor” and “The Chilton . 
Class Journal Co.,” has joined the advertis- 
ing sales staff of The Irving-Cloud Publishing 
Company. Mr. Lee will have charge of the 
Central territory on all publications. 


A. M. BALLENTINE, 


formerly sales manager of the Gladiator 
Mfg. Co., also has joined the advertising sales 
staff. Mr. Ballentine will have charge of 
oil, gas and equipment sales for The SUPER 
SERVICE STATION. 


Along with The SUPER SERVICE STATION we pub- 
lish JOBBER TOPICS, the magazine of the wholesale 
automotive industry. This publication, circulation 13,000 
copies monthly, has just completed its seventh and big- 
gest year, as the leading publication in this field. 


MOTOR MAINTENANCE, circulation 30,000 copies, is 
now in its third year. Of the major automotive publica- 
tions, it showed the largest advertising gain—32% for 
1928. This publication is a shop and maintenance publi- 
cation. 


RATE MANUAL, 20,000 circulation, is a 500 page year 


a: 


\ 
MOTOR MAINTENANCE DATA BOOK and FLAT- 


of hanical 





book. It is the accepted encyclop 
procedure and flat-rate charges. 


The Irving-Cloud reams: Co. 


Tribune Tower - - Chicago 
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DROVED 





RESPONSIVENESS 


The best measure of the value of any 
particular medium is the traceable results. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Tue FInancriaAL Wortp has been noted 
among the best media for financial adver- 
tising, the responsiveness of readers being 
responsible for the fact that contract ad- 
vertisers—practically without exception— 
renew year after year. 

Now that we have thrown open our 
columns to general advertising, there is 
every reason to believe that this type of 
advertising will be equally effective. 

With a net paid circulation now of 
over 64,000—and growing every week— 
THe FINANcIAL Wortp presents to ad- 
vertisers a prosperous audience composed 
of executives of banks, insurance com- 
panies, railroads, public utilities, indus- 
trial corporations of every description, 
investment bankers, brokers and success- 
ful business and professional men and 
women generally—influential, intelligent 
people who not only appreciate the good 
things of life, but have the means to 
afford them. 

Moreover, as the executive heads of 
some of the most important businesses 
in the country, they influence, if they do 
not actually direct, the expenditure of 
millions of dollars every month for the 
purchase of office and factory equipment 
and supplies. 

THe FINaANciAL Wortp would be a 
profitable addition to your 1929 schedule. 


May we send a _ sample 
copy and the new rate card? 








10 
Points of 
Advantage 


Quality Circula- 
tion wii Huge 
Buying Power. 

Profound Reader 
Interest and Confi- 
dence. 


10,000 Requests 
for Investment 
Guidance Every 
Month. 

Comparatively 
High Price of 
$10.00 per Year. 

High Percen’ 
(74.93%) of Sub- 
scription Renewals. 

1,200% Gain in 
Circulation in Four 
and One-Half 
Years and Grow- 
ing every w 
* Proved Re- 

sponsiveness 
to Advertising. 

New Format with 
Modern Typogra- 
phy. 

Consistent Re- 
newal of Advertis- 
ing Contracts Be- 
cause of Results. 

Visibility of 
Every Advertise- 
ment. 


- 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$10.00 a year 
Established 1902 


Member A. B. C. 
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plane, and we also try to asso- 
ciate ourselves with other people 
and firms who have the same 
standards. It pays us better. 

Now here you have had, set 
down more or less in sequence, 
the principal things a man or a 
firm in active business today has 
to watch, to think about, and make 
decisions upon. Let me run over 
them again, summarily. 

You have to watch, untiringly 
and relentlessly, over the quality 
of every item that bears your busi- 
ness name, because putting your 
name upon it commits your busi- 
ness honor to its keeping. 

You have to keep everlastingly 
on the alert to style developments, 
knowing that no matter how much 
you hear and see and learn about 
it, you never can know enough. 

You have to maintain the closest 
kind of watch upon production 
problems, while at the same time 
never letting the natural desire to 
simplify them and bring down pro- 
duction costs interfere with the 
major necessity of producing what 
your customers want. 

You have to watch, without 
ever relaxing, each and every in- 
dividual item of your line to make 
sure that it is maintaining a profit- 
able position; to be ready to dis- 
card at once any article that has 
lost its hold and at the same time 
always to have some new ideas 
working forward to step into the 
places of the discarded ones. 

And last, but very far from 
least, you have to be as vigilant 
as it is humanly possible to be, in 
maintaining the health and spirits 
of your own organization, both 
your own permanent employees and 
your business connections ; to know 
all the time how well they are do- 
ing and how they can do better; 
to be ready at any time to help the 
fellow who needs help or prod the 
fellow who needs prodding, and to 
keep teamwork at the highest level 
by scrupulous fairness carried to 
the point of generosity. 

Now will someone kindly tell 
me, after all these things have been 
adequately seen to, how much time 
you are going to have left over in 
which to hunt around for some com- 
petitors to worry about? 
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Competitors Do Tell Inside 
Stuff at Conventions 


Natrona Macuine Toor Buttpsrs’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Cincinnati, Dec. 13, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

With reference to the editorial, “Why 
Conventions?” in your December 6 is- 
sue, I know that I get to various con- 
ventions of organizations of manufac- 
turers in the metal working field and 
I do not know one of these conventions 
that would come under Mr. Logsdon’s 
classifications. 

A well-managed convention has a 
= program, well-timed, and does not 
ave so many speakers listed that they 
cannot do their stuff.. So there are 
simply different types of conventions as 
there are different types of organization 
managements. 

answer to the question would be: 
Have the right kind of conventions. 
He says no leading figure in an in- 
dustry is going to stand up before a 
group of his competitors and tell them 
inside stuff. I can only say that Mr. 
Logsdon just hasn’t attended good con- 
ventions if he thinks this statement is 
true. There are plenty of conventions 
in which the leading figures do the 
very ag tet he says they will not 
do. Maybe they don’t get that kind 
in Memphis; that’s all. 

Ernest F. DuBrut, 
General Manager. 


T. A. Boright, Publisher, 
“The Commercial West” 


Thomas A. Boright, vice-president 
and Geperal manager of The Commer- 
cial West, Minneapolis, is now pub- 
lisher of that publication, having pur- 
chase all_of its outstanding stock. 
Willis L. Williams, formerly manager 
of national advertising of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, has been appointed 
managing editor. 


G. W. Brown Joins Ronalds 
Advertising Agency 

G. Walter Brown, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Ford Motor 
omens of Canada, Ltd., has joined 
the Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Toronto. He was, at one time, adver- 
tising manager of the North American 
Life Assurance Company, Toronto. 


Roberts-Johnson & Rand 


Transfer P. H. Atkins 
The Roberts-Johnson & Rand branch 
of the International Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, has transferred Paul H. Kikins 
of its advertising department to its 
Chicago branch where he will serve as 
advertising manager. 














Appoints Newark, N. J., 
Agency 
oom Vogue Bressiorg Manufacturin 
ompany, Newark, N. J., ha i 
the nited Advertisin Ja mas Pot th 
city, to direct its 


rvice, of that 
vertising account. 
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A Business-Paper 
Study 


HE headquarters staff of the 

Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, which for some time has 
been at work upon an elaborate sta- 
tistical study of business papers, 
has made public some data upon 
the general subject of the cost of 
specialized circulation in the vari- 
ous industries. 

Starting as a study of rates “per 
page per thousand,” the analysis 
has been extended to include fig- 
ures as to the size of the page in 
square inches, and the status of 
circulation as “net paid” as well 
as “total.” Rates were approxi- 
mated to the 12-time page rate 
basis. Circulation data were based 
upon A.B.C. where possible, on 
sworn statements or simple as- 
sertions otherwise, the facts in each 
case being of course noted. 

The analysis covers approxi- 
mately 1,200 business publications, 
which were applied to a total of 
118 different marketed products. 
This was found needlessly elabo- 
rate, however, and the _ reports 
were combined into sixty-one 
major classifications. 

The object of the study is to 
provide members of the A.N.A. 
with a more compact and conveni- 
ent means of comparing costs and 
possibilities of different suggested 
mediums, in terms of the particu- 
lar type of circulation most likely 
to be practically useful to the 
particular advertiser. 

Annual special issues, such as 
annual statistical numbers and 
special convention issues, were 
separately classified from the 
regular “net paid” circulation fig- 
ures. Free-circulation, otherwise 
known as “controlled circulation” 
publications, were, however, in- 
cluded with the “net paid” classi- 
fication. 

The report shows, in tabular 
form, the grand average “rate per 
page per thousand,” based upon the 
standard interpretation mentioned 
of the meaning of these terms; 
the average rate for each size 
classification (that is, circulation 
size); and the average rate for 
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each product group. These last 
two tabulations were then com- 
bined so that the report also shows 
the average rate for each size 
classification within each product 
group. 

The general report is to be fol- 
lowed by a series of individual 
product group reports which will 
bring the study down to the in- 
dividual publication and afford a 
complete basis for statistical com- 
parison among competing mediums. 


Vadsco Sales Corporation Ap- 


points Biow Agency 

Effective January 1, The Biow Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
account of the Vadsco Sales Corporation, 
New York. The Vadsco Sales Corpora- 
tion was formed recently through a 
merger of V. Vivaudou, Inc., perfumes, 
the Kny-Scheerer Corporation of Amer- 
ica, surgical instruments, the American 
Druggists Syndicate, and the following 
subsidiaries: The Alfred H. Smith Com- 
pany; Parfumerie Melba, Inc.; Delettrex, 
Inc., and Kleanwell, Inc. 

By this appointment, the Biow agency 
will direct the advertising of all the 
products of the Vadsco Sales Corpora- 
tion, some of the products of which it 
has been handling heretofore. 


M. R. Van Benschoten Heads 


Horton-Cato Company 

M. R. Van Benschoten, for the last 
two years in charge of sales promotion 
for the Royal Baking Powder Company, 
New York, has been made president and 
a director of the Horton-Cato Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, a subsidiary of 
the Royal Baking Powder Company. The 
Horton-Cato company makes Royal may- 
onnaise, salad dressing and mint sauce. 








Pittsburgh “Sun-Telegraph” 


Appoints J. A. Grant 

J. A. Grant has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. He was for many years gen- 
eral manager of the former Pittsburgh 
Leader and more recently represented 
Alexander P. Moore in the management 
of the Boston Advertiser. 





° . 9 
Joins Boston “American” 

James E. Welch, for the last twelve 
years advertising manager of the Spring- 
field, Mass., Republican-Union, has 
joined the Boston Evening American and 
Sunday Advertiser, as national adver- 
tising manager. 





Joseph A. Klein, special financial rep- 
resentative in New York for the Boston 
Evening Transcript, died recently at that 
city at the age of sixty-four. He had 
represented the Evening Transcript in 
New York for the last eighteen years. 
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follow the 


“WANTS” 


in Omaha 









A rough and ready, but reliable, space- 
buying guide is furnished by the Classi- 
fied lineage of a city. 


The World-Herald has printed almost 
three-quarters of all Want &ds pub- 
lished in Omaha this year, and at much 
higher rates. 


In November, 1928, it printed 209% 
more classified ads than the Bee-News— 
in addition to carrying 64% of the dis- 
play lineage of the city’s 12 largest ad- 
vertisers, and 71% more total advertising 
than its competitor (not including the 
American Weekly, which is a separate 
publication distributed with the Bee- 
News). 


























All the result of a steadily mounting 
circulation, which,—following gains for 
the four last consecutive months,—has 
ended so far in a new high of 134,085 
daily and 132,402 Sunday net paid 
(November, 1928, average). 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


57,538 Circulation in Omaha—51,814 Homes in Omaha 





O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Paul Cornell Adds to Staff 


Joseph R. Gousha, formerly with the 
Pittsburgh Post and Sun, now part of 
the Post Gazette and the Sun-Telggraph 
respectively, as a feature writer and arts 
reviewer, has joined The Paul Cornell 
Company, Inc., New York advertisi 
agency, as copy chief. Mr. Gousha ha 
previously been engaged in advertising 
agency work. 

Matlack Price, formerly editor of Arts 
& Decoration and of International Studio, 
both of New York, has also joined the 
Paul Cornell agency as art director. He 
was, at one time, art director of The 
Erickson Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 





Incorporates as Newell C. 
Kingsbury & Company, Inc. 


The business of Newell C. Kingsbury, 
New York, direct-mail — 7. has 
been incorporated as Newell C. Kings- 
bury & Company, Inc., merchandising 
and direct-mail are at that city. 

The officers of the rporation are: 
Newell C. Kingsbury, president and 
treasurer, Howard B. Stearns, vice-presi- 
dent, and Howard C. Haupt, secretary. 





Appoints Arthur Rosenberg 
Agency 

Ths Rosecliff Shirt Corporation, New 
York, has placed its ene, account 
with the Arthur Rosenberg Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. The 
Rosecliff company’s product is sold by 
the direct-sales method and will be ad- 
vertised in a campaign using color pages 
in specialty magazines. 


W. C. Dudgeon with Rolfe C. 
Spinning Agency 
W. C. Dudgeon, formerly with Mc- 
Kinney, Marsh & Cushing, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has joined Rolfe C. 
Spinning, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of Detroit, as vice-president. e has 
ged in advertising agency work 
at New York, Chicago and St. Louis for 
the last twelve years. 








Death of Paul D. Davis 


Paul D. Davis, vice-president of 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, died recently at the age 
of thirty-four at Bronxville, N._Y. e 
had been with Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., for 
the last three years, having previously 
been with the Curtis Publishing Com- 

ny, Philadelphia. At one time, Mr. 

avis was advertising manager of the 
Packard Motors Export Corporation. 





Appoints John S. King Agency 
The International Travel Club, Cleve- 
land, has appointed The John S. King 
Company, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
cy, to direct its advertising account. 
agazines will be used. 
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Printers Organize Co-operative 
Groups 


The Guild of Master Direct Mail 
Craftsmen, Inc. as organized 
with central headquarters at New York 
by a group of thirty-five printers lo- 
cated throughout the country. This 
ae has subscribed to a co-operative 
und of $50,000 to support the head- 
quarters at New York, which will fur- 
nish plans, analyses, copy, art and typo- 
aphic service for its customers. 
ach printer in the group maintains a 
franchise for a certain zone or trading 
area and has exclusive rights to the 
Guild’s service in that territory. 
The functions of the New York head- 
quarters are directed by a board of 
seven including Fred C. Fletcher, nd 
eral manager of the Caslon Press, To- 
ledo; E. F. Gruschow, president of the 
Cadillac Printing Company, Detroit; 
Carl F. Lezius, president of the Lezius- 
Hiles Printing Company, Cleveland; 
L. M. Pryor, president, The Pryor Press, 
Chicago; R. J. WHausauer, president, 
Baker-Jones-Hausauer, Inc., Buffalo; 
Milton Silver, John P. Smith Company, 
Rochester, and Verneur Edmund Pratt, 
resident, Guild of Master Direct Mail 
raftsmen, New York. 
_ Officers elected at the recent conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, at which the 
Guild was started, are as follows: 
President, Mr. Pratt; vice-president, 
Mr. Lezius; treasurer, Morton E. Hid- 
den and secretary, Mr. Hausauer. 
Three trustees, acting for the group, 
who control the stock issue are: 
C. William Schneidereith, president of 
Schneidereith & Sons, Baltimore; C. E. 
Peck, president, R. $. Peck Company, 
Hartford, and D. Maxwell Waddey, 
vice-president, Everett Waddey Com- 
pany, Richmond. 





New Accounts for Buffalo 
Agency 

The Roberts Gas Burner Corporation, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed Adams, 
Hildreth & Davis, Inc., advertisin 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. ewspapers, maga- 
zines and business papers will be used. 

The Cyphers Incubator Company has 
also appointed this agency to direct its 
advertising account. Farm papers will 
be used. 





Start Commercial Art Studio 
at Minneapolis 

O. J. Craig and E. R. Kullberg, 

formerly of the art staff of the Bureau 

of Engraving, Minneapolis, have started 

a commercial art studio at that city 

under the name of Craig & Kullberg. 





Airplane Account to Erwin, 


Wasey 
_ The Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, $ appointed Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
agazines will be used. 
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Mr. 
Dahlberg 


Says... 


“We have increased the 
Celotex advertising sched- 
ule in Popular Science from 
seven columns in 1928 to 
TWELVE PAGES in 1929. 

“The advertising has been 
amazingly resultful. 

“For this reason and your 
fine Institute work and 
widened field of influence 
we are now using a maxi- 
mum schedule in Popular 
Science Monthly. 

“With Celotex sales this 
last year, the greatest of 
any year in our history, the | 
habit of substantial progress 
is one that is close to our 
hearts.” 

350,000 guaranteed, 
all men. . . . Men 
with _ influence in, the 
for ~~ Ee well 
as for personal use. 





~~ Popular 
“» gclence 


1872 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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rief visits with 
famous 


It was an oilcloth sign fastened to the awning of a drug store pro 
with safety pins that was the first dealer help ever employed by lem 
the Coca-Cola Company, at present the largest user of dealer odd 
helps in the world. The entire Coca-Cola organization of that 
early day watched the company’s single sign painter lay out the 
Coca-Cola trade-mark on a piece of oilcloth. The job finished, 
they all hurried down to the nearest corner drug store and in 
their anxiety to see the sign displayed, pinned it to an awning 
with safety pins. 


From such humble beginnings grew the present-day gigantic 
Coca-Cola Company. And in this humble way, did Coca-Cola 


acquire its enviable reputation as a merchandising authority. 


It is a long cry from a soft drink to shoes, ships and sealing wax. 
Nevertheless, since ideas profitably used in one industry may be 
successfully adopted or adapted by another, the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany has been asked to share its expensively-acquired merchan- 
dising knowledge with others. During the last ten years, more 
than 20* extended editorial references to the Coca-Cola Company 
have appeared in the Printers’ Ink Publications. Executives 


bearing the following titles furnished the material contained in Th 

these articles: wit 
Former President tha 

President - 

Executive Vice-President a 
Vice-President In} 

President of Advertising Agency Handling Account - 

; The Coca-Cola Company has had to face some unusual merchan- Ha 
dising problems. Its solutions to these problems provide ma- pos 


terial that will undoubtedly be helpful in solving many related hee 





A list of these articles may be had on request. The 
list furnishes the titles of the articles and the dates of 
issues and page numbers on which they will be found. 
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erchandisers 


problems in unrelated fields. Consider, for example, the prob- 
lems represented by the following titles—selected from the 20- 
odd references that have appeared in Printers’ Ink: 


Handling Distribution by Zones 
This Plan Reduces Dealer Help Wastage 
Coca-Cola’s Method of Beating Imitators 
How Coca-Cola Gets Dealer Clerk Co-operation 
How to Make Window Displays Give Full Value 
Why Coca-Cola Doubled Its Advertising Outlay 
A Diagram That Shows Dealers How to Figure Turnover 
Coca-Cola’s Way of Building Stockholder Good-Will 
Using Advertising to Help Enforce Court Decree 
Why Coca-Cola Abolished Its Sales Department 
Why Coca-Cola Rebuilt Its Sales Organization 
What Should Salesmen Do Beside Sell? 
Overcoming the Seasonal Handicap 


The executives of the Coca-Cola Company supplied Printers’ Ink 
with the information used in the above articles because they felt 
that others could profit from their experiences. Similarly, they 
believe that they, in turn, can profit from the experiences of 
others. Consequently, the Coca-Cola organization subscribes for 
six copies of Printers’ Ink Weekly and eight copies of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. 


Included among the subscribers are R. W. Woodruff, president, 
Harrison Jones, executive vice-president, Turner Jones, vice- 
president, W. M. Brownlee, vice-president, and other executive 
heads of departments. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
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Every Advertiser Interested 
In Reducing Sales Costs 


will welcome the economies offered by The 
Daily Pantagraph in its coverage of McLean 
and the parts of nine counties making up the 
Bloomington and Central Illinois market. 


McLean is the largest county in area in Illinois, 
and The Pantagraph enters 80% of its 17,060 
prosperous homes daily, in pleasant contrast 
to the less than 3% coverage of any other 
newspaper entering this field. 


The Central Illinois market is now enjoying a 
particularly healthy economic condition, and is 
open to profitable sales cultivation. This one- 
paper dominance of 85 towns offers welcome 
relief from the necessity for dividing advertising 
appropriations with its resultant high sales costs. 


New Mechanical Requirements 


Effective Jan. 1, 1929. Col. width 2 in. Each additional col. 
2 1-32 in.; length of col. 21% in. Width of type page 16 5-16 in. 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS. H. EDDY CO.—New York, Boston, Chicago 



























$3,000,000 Spent in Advertising 
“Palm Beach” 


Cloth Protects 


Trade-Mark 


Patent Office Rules That the Good-Will Obtained as a Result of the 
Consistent Advertising of the Goodall Worsted Company 
Must Be Considered 


DURING the five years ending 
October, 1927, sales of the 
Goodall Worsted Company reached 
$20,000,000. During this same 
period, the company spent $3,000,- 
000 for advertising its “Palm 
Beach” cloth. That would seem 
to indicate an advertising appro- 
priation of something like 14 per 
cent of sales—a figure not exceeded 
by many advertisers. 

The appropriation was large 
enough to impress the first assis- 
tant Commissioner of Patents. In 
fact, it so impressed him that it 
became one of two ruling factors 
in reversing a trade-mark decision 
which had declared that the com- 
pany could not prevent the use of 
“Palm Beach” on men’s underwear, 
pajamas and nightshirts. The 
other ruling factor was the tre- 
mendous total of the business done 
annually on Palm Beach cloth. 

The Sexton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, according to the last decision, 
had applied for registration of 
“Palm Beach” as applied to under- 
wear and nightwear items. The 
Goodall Worsted Company opposed 
this registration, claiming adoption 
and use of the same mark upon 
textile fabrics and upon clothing 
made from textile fabrics includ- 
ing woven textiles. The examiner 
of interferences at the Patent 
Office dismissed this opposition. 
He, in turn, has been over-ruled, 
in the current decision, by the first 
assistant Commissioner of Patents. 

In setting forth its claims for 
trade-mark registration, the Sexton 
company sought to establish that 
Goodall is not entitled to a broad 
interpretation of its trade-mark 
rights. Sexton pointed out, for 
example, that “Palm Beach” has 
been registered as a trade-mark 
upon different goods. It was also 


claimed that the significance of the 
mark, at the time Goodall adopted 
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and used it, was suggestive, if not 
descriptive of the goods, because 
at the time, Palm Beach had 
obtained a reputation both as a 
fashion and health center. As a 
consequence, the Sexton company 
maintained that Goodall’s trade- 
mark registration did not extend 
to goods not of the same descrip- 
tive properties as those made by 
the Goodall organization. 

Replying to this argument, the 
decision states: “It is believed none 
of the contentions of the Sexton 
Manufacturing Company [the ap- 
plicant] can be sustained. The 
goods of both parties, when it is 
considered that the opposer’s mark 
actually appears upon the made-up 
goods put out by its licensees, are 
wearing apparel sold by the same 
merchants to the same class of 
customers and the goods of both 
parties may be worn by the same 
individuals. 

No Probability of Confusion 


“While it is true that there is no 
probability of confusion of ‘goods, 
since no one would confuse a coat 
with an undergarment, yet if one 
were familiar with the fabrics of 
the opposer and the garments made 
from them, and were to see the 
same mark upon the undergarments 
of the applicant, such person 
would, it is believed, be readily 
deceived in thinking all these goods 
had the same origin. 

“...It also satisfactorily ap- 
pears from the opposer’s evidence 
that the latter has created a busi- 
ness of great magnitude, its sales 
during the five years preceding 
November, 1927, reaching approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 and that it has 
advertised, during about this time, 
its business at a cost of something 
like $3,000,000. In view of this 
evidence, opposer must be pre- 
sumed to be in possession of a 
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very valuable good-will as an asset 
of its business. 

It is held that there is 
reasonable probability of confusion 
of origin and that the applicant 
should be denied registration.” 

In another interesting decision, 
also handed down recently, the im- 
portance of coming into court with 
clean hands was once again em- 
phasized. In this decision, which 
was handed down by the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, it was held that a trade-mark 
which bore the words: “Trade- 
Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.,” when 
actually the mark had not been 
registered, was not entitled to regis- 
tration, regardless of any other 
considerations. The point of law 
developed in this decision is an im- 
portant one because so many manu- 
facturers, especially companies 
starting in a small way, feel that 
they can keep trade-mark pirates 
away, and at the same time save 
the cost of securing registration, 


simply by running the line: 
“Trade-Mark Reg. — ye. 3 
Off.” Actually, such a procedure 


may result in losing all trade-mark 
rights and consequently it may 
prove to be an expensive economy. 

On December 26, 1925, the Four 
Roses Malt Extract Company ap- 
plied for registration of the mark 
“Four Roses” on a malt syrup for 
beverage purposes. This applica- 
tion was opposed by the Small 
Grain Distilling and Drug Com- 
pany which uses a similar mark 
upon a high-grade whiskey which 
it has legitimately sold to the drug 
trade. The Patent Office found the 
goods to be of the same descrip- 
tive properties and that therefore 
the opposition should be upheld. 
It was also held in the Patent 
Office that it should not grant 
registration to a mark which the 
courts would not protect because 
of misrepresentation. This mis- 
representation, as has already been 
mentioned, consisted of the use of 
the “Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.” legend. 

In this connection, the Court of 
Appeals said: “The mark had not 
been registered, and of course ap- 
pellant knew it had not been regis- 
tered. That such a legend has 
some significance in the public 
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mind is apparent. Manifestly, ap- 
pellant intended to convey to the 
public the impression that the 
United States Patent Office had 
determined the question of the 
ownership of the mark.” 

The court then referred to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Worden & 
Co. vs. California Fig Syrup Co., 
187 U. S. 528, in which the Su- 
preme Court declared: “When the 
owner of a trade-mark applies for 
an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendant from injuring his property 
by making false representations to 
the public, it is essential that the 
plaintiff should not, in his trade- 
mark, or in his advertisements and 
business, be himself guilty of any 
false or misleading representation ; 
that if the plaintiff makes any ma- 
terial false statement in connection 
with the property which he seeks 
to protect, he loses his right to 
claim the assistance of a court of 
equity; that where any symbol or 
label claimed as a trade-mark is so 
constructed or worded as to make 
or contain a distinct assertion 
which is false, no property: can be 
claimed on it, or, in other words, 
the right to the exclusive use of it 
cannot be maintanied.” 

Another decision was then cited 
which held that a company can 
have no right in a_ trade-mark 
which includes the word “patent” 
and which describes the article as 
“patented,” when there has been no 
patent. In conclusion, the present 
decision then declared: “As we 
have many times observed, the 
Trade-Mark Registration Act was 
designed to prevent, and not to 
promote, misrepresentation. The 
Patent Office, therefore, would 
have been justified in refusing ap- 
pellant’s application, quite apart 
from the opposition of the appel- 
lee. The decision is affirmed.” 





R. G. Bemis with “The 
Quality Three” 


Raymond G. Bemis, who. for five 
years, has been representing The Boston 
News Bureau, has been made manager 
of financial advertising of The Quality 
Three, New York, which includes The 
Atlantic Monthly, Harpers Magazine 
and Scribner's. He will make his head- 


quarters at The Quality Three’s New 
ork office. 
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Csesox is rapidly becoming the 
wash-word of the whole nation. 
And Clorox has dozens of uses, 
ot which making clothes white 
is only one. How Clorox entered 
national markets, how its mani- 
told uses were presented to the 
women of Americaand how they 
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responded, is a story of Western 
business achievement ....... 
Clorox advertising is conducted 
by the Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany, a national advertising 
agency geared to the needs of 
Western-National manufac- 
turers and advertisers. 


Honig: Conptr Company 


ADVERTISING 
The National Advertising Agency of the West. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


Representative Offices. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 
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Is Clothing Advertising as Bad as 
Mr. Appel Thinks? 


“Manufacturers Pour Continuous Stream of Money into Dealers’ 
Waste Baskets,” He Declares 


By C. M. 


ie the opinion of Bernard J. 
Appel, general manager of The 
Nyvel Stripe Company, Philadel- 
phia, a large percentage of the 
direct-mail and business-paper ad- 
vertising done by clothing manu- 
facturers is wasted. The reason 
for it, he thinks, is that these two 
powerful mediums 


Harrison 


him a complete showing of all the 
pieces used by The Ozite Company. 
This was done; and, in a letter 
expressing courteous appreciation, 
Mr. Appel delivered himself of the 
above remarks concerning the kind 
of advertising done in his industry. 
He was asked to elucidate. Did 
he really mean that 








are not properly 
utilized. 

“T should say,” he 
declares, “that fully 
95 per cent of the 
copy is written by 
people who have not 
the slightest idea of 
the fundamentals of 
ordinary advertising. 
This is particularly 
true in the case of 
direct-mail work. 
The layout in most 
cases is extremely 
poor ; and the terrific 
disregard for the 
truth and the gross 
over-exaggeration 


THE COMING SEASON'S NEWEST MODEL 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
oe 
—BLUE SERGE ONLY — 
DOUBLE BREASTED VESTS 
PLEATED PANTS OXt Paix rears 
ROPE SHOULDERS 
PEAK LAPELS 
Single Breasted Regulars and 
Shorts — All Sizes — Made with 
Our Famous French Facing and 
Inside Patch Pocket — from our 

regular 16 ounce Serge. 
One Dollar extra for this Model. 
HURRY YOUR ORDER! 


THE DEMAND IS GREAT! 
GET YOURS NOW! 


HUNTING PARK CLOTHES 
MADE SY THE 
NYVEL STRIPE COMPANY 


clothing advertising 
was actually that 
bad? 


“T certainly do 
mean it,” he replied. 
“Just within the last 
few weeks it has 
been forcibly brought 
to my mind that re- 
tailers in our line of 
business pay abso- 
lutely no attention to 
this kind of adver- 
tising that they get 
from the manufac- 
turer. I could tell 
you of many other 
instances; but this 
one is new and is 


are of such propor- 
tions that when re- 





1007-09-11 MARKET ST. - PHILADELPHIA 


amply sufficient to 
prove my point. 
“During the last 








tailers do read what 


the mail man brings Postal Card Which Dealers six weeks (Mr. Ap- 
them— which they Consigned to Waste Baskets pel wrote this state- 


seldom do—they pay 
very little or no attention to it.” 

These radical statements were 
brought out in some correspon- 
dence Printers’ INK had with Mr. 
Appel in regard to an article in the 
August issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy entitled “Does Trick 
Advertising Pay?” 

The article outlined the experi- 
ences of L. H. Regensburg, presi- 
dent of The Ozite Co 
Chicago, in using novel pieces of 
direct-mail advertising to attract the 
attention of customers who would 
not pay enough attention to the 
other kind. Mr. Appel liked Mr. 
Regensburg’s idea so well that he 
asked Printers’ INK to get for 


mpany, - 


ment early in Oc- 
tober) there has been a demand 
among retailers for double breasted 
vest suits. The craze sprang up 
overnight as it were and the 
manufacturers, taken somewhat 
by surprise, were not prepared to 
meet it. They neither had the ma- 
terials on hand in sufficient quantity 
nor the opportunity to jump in and 
make this type of garment in the 
face of the orders that already 
were occupying their workshops. 
The exact opposite was the case 
with The Nyvel Stripe Company. 
As a specialty house we were for- 
tunately in a position to take ad- 
vantage of the sudden call for this 
type of garment, and at once 
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IS 


Folks Enjoy Living Here 


Burlington on Lake Champlain with its superb view of 
Adirondacks and Green Mountains is a city worth look- 
ing at. 

As you travel air-wise from New York to Montreal you 
will get the above view. Consider Burlington’s natural 
advantages and you will easily sense its growth as a re- 
sort, its popularity as a convention city, its convenience 
as a trading center, its manufacturing and distributing 
actualities and possibilities. 


Canada Dry, Packard, Cadillac, and high grade food 


products find Burlington way above average as a market. 


Let Burlington be a radiant tack on your sales map. 


THE BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 


one of the 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


Barre Times St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 
MAGAZINE 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing 
that 
Effective January 2, 1929 


C. STUART HEMINWAY 


will become associated with 
this publication as 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING 





Mr. Heminway, formerly advertising 
manager of Judge, and more recently 
a member of the Eastern advertising 
staff of the American Weekly, will 
have full charge of the Advertising 
Department, and will devote his time 
to interesting national advertisers in 
the responsive and constantly grow- 
ing audience being reached by this 
popular and unique publication. 


AUCTION BRIDGE MAGAZINE 


19 W. 44th St., New York 
hi SHEPARD G. BARCLAY, Pres. C. M. FAIRBANKS II, Bus. Mgr. 
if Murray Hill 9289 
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started production in quantities. 

“There was no time to prepare the 
right kind of advertising notifying 
our customers that we were ready 
to supply them with the new kind 
of merchandise at instant’s notice. 
Therefore I had some postal cards 
printed over night and mailed them 
to some 1,200 of our own accounts 
throughout the country. I venture 
to say that without exception every 
one of the dealers we thus ap- 
proached was almost literally 
breaking his neck to secure a sup- 
ply. It was to be expected, then, 
that orders would pour in upon us 
by telegraph, telephone, mail and 
in person. 

“Yet, out of the 1,200 dealers 
we notified, how many do you sup- 
pose sent in orders? Just four- 
teen! That was absolutely all we 
heard from the mailing.” 

About two weeks later Mr. Ap- 
pel had occasion to go out on the 
road. (He is one of those ex- 
ecutives who believes in establish- 
ing personal contacts with the 

trade.) During his trip he called 
yn perhaps forty dealers. Almost 
without exception, the minute he 
would walk into a store the dealer 
would ask him: 

“Have you got any double 
breasted vest suits in stock for 
immediate delivery ?” 

And in reply he would come 
right back at them with this ques- 
tion: 

“Didn’t you receive our postal 
card telling you that we did have 
double breasted vest suits in 
stock ?” 

All were very much surprised at 
his unexpected answer and none 
could remember ever having re- 
ceived any such announcement. 

“The point is, of course,” Mr. 
Appel says, “that they simply 
threw the postal card into the 
waste basket without even taking 
the trouble to read it. They had 
been so accustomed to chucking 
manufacturers’ advertisements into 
that convenient receptacle that they 
followed their usual habit with 
our postal card. 

“There is nothing wrong with 
direct-mail advertising as such. 
The same thing is true about busi- 
ness-paper space. But both medi- 
ums have to be used properly or 
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they will not produce. The entire 
clothing industry, with but few ex- 
ceptions, is simply pouring a con- 
tinuous stream of money into the 
waste baskets of retail clothiers 
throughout the country—and all 
because the advertising is not prop- 
erly executed.” 

Mr. Appel does not claim that 
his postal card advertisement, il- 
lustrated here, is anything out- 
standingly wonderful either in 
conception or execution. It was 
frankly an emergency announce- 
ment sent out in the shortest pos- 
sible time. He wanted to get 
1,200 notifications in the first mail 
on the following morning, and he 
thought the printed postal card 
method was the quickest he could 
employ. 

Advertising men will naturally 
make the obvious suggestion, at 
this point, that the results would 
have been entirely different had he 
written letters to his customers and 
mailed them special delivery. Or, 
had he cared to undergo the ex- 
pense of sending night letters by 
telegraph, he would have fared 
even better. 

Even so, the fact remains that 
his postal cards were not read. 
If they had been, more than four- 
teen orders would have been re- 
ceived. Everybody wanted the 
merchandise—was actually hunting 
for it. 

So much for Mr. Appel’s experi- 
ence and his idea of what is wrong 
with clothing manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising. This is not an analytical 
article; nor is it an indictment of 
the advertising done in the cloth- 
ing industry. The present writer 
has an opinion, of course, as to the 
validity, or otherwise, of Mr. Ap- 
pel’s statements ; but, for once, is 
keeping his views to himself. 

Is clothing advertising really as 
bad as it is pictured here? 

The question is worth thinking 
about. 





Appoints Scheerer, Inc. 

The Martinsville, Ind., Reporter has 
appointed Scheerer, Inc., —— 
representative, Chicago and New York, 
as its national advertising representa- 
tive. 

Robert H. Otto, former advertising 
manaser of the Seattle store of Brown- 
ing, ng & Compeay, has joined the 
New Hine staff of Scheerer, Inc. 
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Picturing the Product Dramatically 


The Homelier or More Commonplace It Is, the Greater the Need for an 
Unconventional Illustrative Setting 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HERE are two major methods 

whereby, in laying out an ad- 
vertisement, regardless of size, the 
product itself can be given illus- 
trative prominence. One plan is 
merely to superimpose it over 
some portion of the 
larger, interest-arousing 
picture, or to “drop it 
into the layout” else- 
where as_ typography 
will permit. A second 
idea is to weave the 
product into the funda- 
mental argument of the 
human interest illustra- 
tion in such a deft man- 
ner that one belongs 
logically to the other. 

That advertiser is 
fortunate whose prod- 
uct is of such a char- 
acter that when logi- 
cally positioned it falls 
naturally and_ easily 
into a “picture.” I 
would place in this cate- 
gory such products as, 
for example, a refrig- 
erator, a piano, a rug, 
a lighting fixture. There 
are countless numbers 
of them. But there are 
as many advertisers 
whose products compose 


here agg 
get careless .. . 


M°KAY 


TIRE CHAINS 
between you 


sme 


can be shown where they belong— 
on a tire—but this has been done 
and done until there appears to 
be no new conception of the set- 
ting. There is the added disad- 
vantage of concealing some parts 






and trouble 


clumsily in an illustra~ McKay Chains Are Being Pictured in a Most 


tive sense and it is al- 
ways a problem how to 
dispose of them. To consider 
them merely as “inserted units” is 
to arrive at a mediocre layout in 
almost every instance. 

It will not be difficult to estab- 
lish the status of that type of illus- 
tration which automatically in- 
cludes and absorbs the clumsy 
product, and to demonstrate how 
ingeniously some advertisers ar- 
rive at a solution. I would put a 
tire chain in the class with ar- 
ticles difficult to compose, without 
considering them merely as a sepa- 
rate device independent of other 
pictorial ingredients. The chains 


Interesting and Attractive Manner 


of the product. If the manufac- 
turer is desirous of calling specific 
attention to the details of the links, 
the artist is handicapped. To do 
this, he would be compelled to 
show a tire almost actual-size and 
but a small part of it in the aver- 
age space allotted. If an attempt 
is made to photograph a set of 
chains in some pleasing arrange- 
ment, it becomes a confused snarl 
of metal links. 

What, then, can the advertiser 
do, when his product is not one 
which readily lends itself to a com- 
posite illustration? 
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“Fijis” are stepping out—and you'd be going, too. 





Dad’s going to buy a new car tomorrow—and you'd 
give him the “low-low-down.” 


Youth looks to youth for “something to read’”’—and 


you'd be reading it, too: 


COLLEGE HUMOR 


Every month we go out with a 
smile to meet a million or more 
of America’s fine “nineteeners.” 
We help them to learn, we help 
them to grow, and we guide 
them in their buying. In the 
course of a year, it’s safe to say, 
each one of them writes out 
checks for at least a thousand 
dollars—and there’s a BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET! How 


much more they influence— 
well, just “ask Dad he knows!” 


Alert, alive, keen for whatever 
is new and best, these charming 
boys and girls are eager to see 
what you offer. Show them— 
and sell them—through the 
magazine they are happy to 
read and gladly call their own. 





Clijepumor 


S. R. Kudner, 
Western Advertising Manager 
1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 





C. W. Fuller, Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building, 
New York City 
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At this point the imagination of 
both artist and copy writer “enter 
the picture,” as it were. There 
must be collaboration, and, fortu- 
nately, we now come upon an ad- 
mirable example as used for Mc- 
Kay tire chains by The United 
States Chain and Forging Com- 
pany. A single phrase 
comprises the forceful 
argument: “When other 
folks get careless—put 
McKay Tire Chains be- 
tween you and trouble.” 

From left to right of 
a magazine page a rug- 
gedly large and simple 
section of the device is 
run, executed in line, 
and with detail, as far 
as delicate shading is 
concerned, purposely 
minimized. Neverthe- 
less each link and pat- 
ented mesh is_ illus- 
trated. There is never 
a question as to the me- 
chanical character of the 
product. On the far 
side of this upright sec- 
tion of chain, people are 
shown hurrying across 
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definitely established, although hid- 
den, features, the layout artist is 
constantly faced with composition 
problems of the character men- 
tioned above. A piston ring of a 
motor car is not a pretty object 
and it is concealed in the engine, 
but the advertiser must present it 


“Is Saved our Home and our Lives, too” 


Cinten, tan om mated oat Be ening wee ten Beware iepafeen. end emenaty me 
bare chragh 10 che Sherratt emderacath em, aaigamysoapuney 





pepo 
ne fee walltoard. 1s chr wallboard hes 





a wet stretch of street. ze/Se=-S Ee Se ee Stee ae 
“Tk ee ~ Grom teed cee — Your deuteron hemher or bes! ete 

In the foreground, a 2eSori as Soe SSiateces 

swiftly moving automo- =. 7=25c= ‘ety aod de fe wane GYPSUM CONANT. oo 


bile, equipped with tire 
chains, is headed di- 
rectly for these careless 
pedestrians. The prod- 
uct becomes at once a 
vital, a live, significant part of both 
headline and_ illustration. The 
product, as a matter of fact is an 
indispensable element in the pic- 
ture. 

By combinations of this char- 
acter, and by very deftly arriving 
at headlines which assist, the diffi- 
cult-to-manipulate object is at- 
tractively displayed. Products 
which are merely parts of one 
large product, complex accessories 
and very small articles invariably 
involve the lay-out artist’s work. 
He is at a loss to give them prom- 
inence rationally. 

Since, in this generation, it has 
come to be the thing to advertise 
parts as well as accessories to the 
public, educating people to demand 
a certain product because it boasts 





‘Sheceroct 
emanate asmene from wprenauag 10 che wood mete you Wen Adame 


ee: the Artist Has Added Drama and Interest 
to an Illustration of a Prosaic Product 


interestingly and. artistically in his 
campaign. This applies to count- 
less items of automobile construc- 
tion. 

Not long ago an illustration of 
a combustion chamber was so in- 
geniously illustrated because of be- 
ing combined with other elements 
that it became quite as fascinating 
as any figure layout ever devised 
by the most resourceful artist. 
Within the walls of the chamber 
six imps of corrosion and pitting 
were at work, pounding and chisel- 
ling and hammering away for dear 
life. And as a background, and 
around and about them, the red 
fires of a perfect inferno. Here 
was drama, visual interest of a 
compelling sort, and action. The 
combustion chamber, if presented 
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James Office Building, one of the 
many metropolitan structures in 
Chattanooga, offering up-to-date 
| equipment at reasonable rates. 











Because of quick accessibility, 
many people stop off in Chat- 
tanooga for a few hours to 
and from Florida. Only 24 
hours to New York—A 
worthwhile stopover. 


Challanoogp 


WALTER C. So” “Director 
Chattanooga Community Association, Chattanooga,Tena, 


HY was Chattanooga the only city in the 
country not issuing John Smith checks (Clear- 
ing House certificates) in 1907? What carried 
Chattanooga through 1893 with greater ease 
than any of its contemporaries? 


The answer, naturally, is: Chattanooga nas the 
unshakable foundation—the solid rock of di- 
versified manufacturing—made possible by 
speedy, low-cost transportation, cheap raw ma- 
terials, abundant hydro-electric power at reason- 
able cost, native labor, unexcelled all-year 
climate, and one-third of the whole American 
market within 24 hours by rail. These are only 
the bare facts. Write today for complete analy- 
sis of why this city pays such big dividends as 
distribution center or branch location. 
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H E L L O 7 Bodoni? Bodoni? 


GOTHIC! Ses 



















\\ Now let’s see—Oh, yes. 

That’s the type that’s 
used in 99.99 per cent of these modernistic 
advertisements. 


Bodoni has done yeoman service and Old 
Man Bodoni, were he still with us, would 
have every reason to be proud of himself. 
However, there are signs that advertisers are 
searching about for some face which will give 
them modernism without the “‘me-too.’’ 


Gilbert P. Farrar has been studying foreign 
typography and finds a strong trend toward 
Gothic or block lettering. He is boldenough 
to prophesy that Gothic will be the modern 
type face of tomorrow. What’s more he 
backs his prophecy with proofs taken from 
both foreign and American advertisements. 
Of course, he may be wrong. Then again, 
perhaps he’s right. 


if you are looking for a stimulating discus- 
sion on what tomorrow’s advertisers will 
be using you'll enjoy his article. It’s called 


What’s Next in 
Type Favorites? 
in the January issue 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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normally, with none of these ele- 
ments added, would have consti- 
tuted poor material indeed for a 
consumer illustration. 

It is an obligation of no small 
significance for the advertiser to 
“pretty up” and give visual inter- 
est to objects which start out under 
a handicap, as has been 
explained. There may 
be endless possibilities 
for a handsome radio 
set, but what of the 
humble peanut tube con- 
cealed behind its elabo- 
rate cabinet work? The 
player piano is an ob- 
ject of inherent beauty 
and falls naturally into 
beautiful pictorial 
themes, but the artist is 
faced with something 
else again when he is 
asked to compose an 
illustration for a player- 
action. 

I recall a remarkable 
instance of injecting 
real imagination into 
what had started out as 
a commonplace drab 
campaign. The subject 
was an adding machine 
and the edict had gone 
out from headquarters 
that two items would 
be compulsory, what- 
ever else the advertis- 
ing department might 
care to do: First, be- 
cause seven new and 
models had just been released, 
the product must be featured 
in a commanding manner in 
every magazine page. Second, the 
thought was to be emphasized 
throughout the series that too 
many business houses persisted in 
the antiquated business office prac- 
tices of an ancient regime, because 
they thought if it was good enough 
for their successful ancestors, it 
was good enough for them. An- 
other thing—at least three other 
manufacturers of a similar prod- 
uct were using human interest pic- 
tures of people operating the ma- 
chines. Any idea even remotely 
resembling that plan must be eli- 
minated. 

A brave effort was made to add 
interest to the machine itself by 


gorins 


improved 
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By Clever Posing and Expert 
Pineapples Are Made Things of Beauty 
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application of the modernistic 
school of photography. Models 
were posed against unusual back- 
grounds constructed of cardboard 
cut in weird shapes, and a camera 
did its work under the very latest 
lighting conditions. But everyone 


admitted when the prints were sub- 


LARGEST GRO 





mitted, that while they were cer- 


tainly unique as illustrations, ultra- 


modern and attention-compelling, 
the atmosphere was not suited. It 
was too flippant. Men in the mood 
to consider efficiency measures are 
not particularly susceptible to art 
tricks and fantastic backgrounds. 
What they want to see and concen- 
centrate on is the device itself. 
And even the originator of the 
plan was compelled to admit that 
these backgrounds were in no wise 
helpful to the campaign. They 
meant nothing. They were techni- 
cally interesting but their useful- 
ness stopped right there. Space 
was too expensive to devote to any 
such scheme as this. For some 
other product, yes, but for an 
adding machine, no. 

That same campaign, as ready 
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to run, is a fine study in what may 
take place when creative genius 
steps in. An artist and a trained 
commercial photographer set out 
on a trip of discovery. They 
sought obsolete, old-fashioned and 
thoroughly inadequate business of- 
fices. Since no names were to be 
mentioned, a little tact and coax- 
ing made this material accessible. 
Down along the waterfront in New 
York, the artist had a friend, a 
successful operator of a fleet of 
tugs and barges. They went there 
first. The three bookkeepers were 
men of fifty and over who had 
been with the company for many 
years. The office they occupied 
had likewise remained inviolate 
against progress. It was a dim 
and dusty room of cobwebs and 
faded ledgers, paper litter and out- 
moded equipment. 

The owner consented to have 
that place used as “background at- 
mosphere.” The nice, new, spark- 
ling adding machine was set up 
on a desk in the foreground, and 
then the camera clicked. I saw 
the print. It was.drama, despite 
the absence of figures. 

First and foremost was the large 
adding machine, a brilliantly new 
object against a setting which was 
gray and dusty and obviously old- 
fashioned. No caption was re- 
quired for that illustration to “say” 
to the reader: “At last, a new 
efficiency has come to this office. 
The clash of the modern with the 
obsolete. And the new looks good.” 

Two opposites were joined to 
create an advertising illustration 
with the lighting effects so ar- 
ranged that the background was 
seen as through a haze. It was 
never too obtrusive, which is im- 
portant. 

There is a moral attached to 
this one incident. The artist’s 
friend of the riverfront was liter- 
ally shamed into buying three of 
the adding machines. The truth 
had been suddenly brought home 
to him. And what a picture it 
made, although never  photo- 
graphed, as those three veteran 
bookkeepers gathered around the 
device, punching the keys, turning 
the handl le, and evidencing as much 
joy as three youngsters with a 
marvelous new toy. 
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A change has come over the 
handling of certain types of prod- 
ucts, all based on the knowledge 
that if the general public is to be- 
come truly interested in campaigns 
concerning mechanical products, 
then the advertising of them must 
be fully as attractive and as imagi- 
native as the campaign for other 
products. 

That there can be art in every 
subject is not doubted by the ar- 
tist himself, or the photographer. 
But both must be encouraged and 
aided and given opportunities. 

A campaign for fireproof safes 
had continued, year after year, 
showing still- life studies of vari- 
ous models, silhouetted. They 
were far from attractive to the 
eye and although now and again 
the advertiser would permit an ar- 
tist to paint in a decorative theme 
of flames, this about approximated 
the extra art embellishment. 

“Why don’t we create interesting 
illustrations and prove our chief 
argument by photographs made of 
our safes that have been through 
fires?” queried a younger member 
of the organization. 

It required the better part of a 
year to collect this series of prints, 
for a special photographer was al- 
ways sent to the scene, as soon as 
a fire was reported, and his cam- 
era work was truly artistic. He 
understood how to select themes 
and to light them and to feature 
certain dramatic bits. The series 
is one of the finest of its kind I 
have ever seen. 

All such examples as this prove 
that the commonplace product need 
not to be exactly “ugly” in the fin- 
ished illustration. Imagination is 
necessary. 








Hoyne Wells with White 
Printing House 


Hoyne Wells, formerly with the Mar- 
shall White Press, Chicago, has joined 
the direct-mail de it of the ite 
Printing House, also of Chicago. 





“Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine” Opens Boston Office 


Carl A. Morton has been appointed 
New England manager of the He rdware 
Dealers’ Magazine, which has opened a 
Boston office. 
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THE BIOW CoO. wc 


cAnnounces 
the appointment of 


Mr. FRANCIS J. KAUS 


Vice-President. 


THE BIOW CO. INC. 
Advertising and Merchandising 


9 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



































Performing a Major Operation 
on the Salesman’s Territory 


He Never Enjoys Having It Cut But He Can Be Made to Appreciate 
It Afterward 


By A. H. Deute 


IS is the time of the year 

when certain sales managers 
must take their lives in their hands 
or the bull by the horns or what- 
ever metaphor one chooses to use 
and operate upon the shape and size 
of the salesman’s square mileage. 
In short, it is the time of the year 
when some salesmen must have 
their territories cut. 

I have known many hundreds of 
salesmen and among them have been 
many whose territories have been 
cut. But I do not recall a single 
one who ever submitted to the 
operation gracefully. Invariably, 
it had to be done in the midst of, 
figuratively speaking, weeping, 
wailing and the gnashing of teeth. 

But when all the excitement was 
over, more than one man admitted 
that no doubt it was best for all 
concerned. Very often, indeed, 
much to his surprise and some- 
times disgust, the salesman has 
found that he does a larger busi- 
ness in the abbreviated territory 
than he had done in the larger ter- 
ritory. 

Take the case of Max Wells. 
This gentleman began with the 
State of Texas. He was a good 
salesman and an ambitious one. It 
did not take long for him to build 
a nice volume of business in Texas 
and then he asked for and received 
the State of Oklahoma. Oklahoma 
was not producing any business to 
speak of for his house, so his sales 
manager felt it would do no harm 
to turn this territory over to Max, 
rather than hire a man for the job. 

So Oklahoma was added to 
Texas, and later on Arkansas was 
included, to make a well-rounded 
out territory, nice to travel. Then 
it developed that Max liked the 
idea of living in Memphis. Mem- 
phis being just across the river 
from Arkansas, it meant no great 
jump, and; furthermore, here was 
a chance to work the important 


market of Memphis without get- 
ting an extra man. It would be 
worked on those week-ends when 
the salesman was at home anyway. 
Thus, gradually, this one salesman 
absorbed Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Western Tennessee. He 
even began to argue as to who should 
get credit for orders which came 
in from Nashville and from Flor- 
ence and Sheffield. He had got 
into the habit of looking to more 
territory to solve the problem of 
more business. 

When the house began to feel 
that it should get more business 
from this salesman, he, in turn, 
began clamoring for more territory. 
More and more territory was this 
man’s panacea. 

One day his sales manager 
checked over the map. He found 
that Max could not possibly cover 
that whole patch of real estate. 
He then made a study of the po- 
tential volume of business and 
decided that it would be sound econ- 
omy to put one man into Okla- 
homa City, another into Memphis 
and a third into Fort Worth. He 
gave Max his choice of any of the 
three. 


The Usual Complaint 


Max, of course, had what we 
used to call a conniption fit. The 
house was really kicking him out 
in the cold after his several years 
of effort. It was fixing things so 
that he could not make a living for 
his family. True, he was on a sal- 
ary and there was no talk of re- 
ducing the salary. But undoubtedly 
the house was merely going to give 
him a few months to demonstrate 
a high selling cost in the restricted 
territory and then he would be sum- 
marily dropped. 

Max Wells raved and roared 
and groaned and moaned. But in 
the end he decided to take the Fort 
Worth territory. This was about 
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Good Copy 


Good copy can do 
more than just sell 
goods. 


It can sell ideas. 


And ideas can 
make this world a 
pleasanter and 
richer place in 
which to live. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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four years ago. Talk to him now 
and he will admit that for some 
reason or other he is doing much 
more business now, in the smaller 
territory, than he did in the big 
one. However, he ascribed this to 
the company’s cumulative advertis- 
ing, to “conditions” and a variety 
of things, particularly to his own 
strong efforts. He goes on to say: 
“If they'd treated me right and 
left me alone in my territory, I’d 
have been doing two or three times 
as much as I now am, and the 
house would be saving the salaries 
of two salesmen.” 

All of which goes to show that 
it is very hard indeed to convince 
a salesman that a smaller territory 
is good business, in spite of the 
facts and figures which are readily 
available. 

There is a natural tendency on 
the part of many a sales manager 
to send his men out to the farther 
borders of his natural territory in 
quest of business. Orders from a 
thousand miles away seem so much 
more romantic than the prosaic 
order from down the street. 


The Discovery of a Salesman Who 
Became a Director 


It is strange but true that one 
very seldom sees a practical sales- 
man on a board of directors. One 
can see a large number of almost 
all other kinds of men—but rarely 
a salesman. However, one man 
who had had many years experi- 
ence as a salesman got onto this 
particular board of directors. He 
made a careful survey of the ter- 
ritory in which the company was 
selling. He drew a chart to show 
the total business in that line in 
that territory and the company’s 
share of it. 

This brought out the fact that 
in the home town, a city of 500,000 
people, and in the surrounding ter- 
ritory containing practically 1,000,- 
000 more, this company was doing 
only about 10 per cent of the total 
business of its kind. As the sales 
force got farther and farther away 
from home, the percentage became 
smaller and smaller. On the outer 
frontiers it amounted to merely 1 
or 2 per cent. Too, the farther 
the salesman got away from head- 
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quarters, the higher were his travel- 
ing expenses in proportion to his 
volume and the higher the amount 
of freight per $100 of shipments. 
Furthermore, the turnover of cus- 
tomers 500 to 1,000 miles from 
home was very much greater than 
close by. 

This director found, roughly, 
that the company was doing 85 per 
cent of its business within 300 
miles of headquarters, but that the 
total volume of business which his 
company was‘getting in that terri- 
tory was only slightly over 7 per 
cent of the gross volume of busi- 
ness in that inner zone. Doing 
about 10 per cent in the home city 
and about 5 per cent in the 250- 
mile circle, indicated plainly that 
the real chance to show increased 
volume at reduced expense lay right 
in the company’s own front and 
back yard. 


Home Town Was Neglected 


The home town showed some in- 
teresting facts: With approxi- 
mately 2,500 potential outlets for 
the company’s goods, the company 
was trying to cover the town with 
two salesmen. Yet, at most, these 
two salesmen could not make more 
than fifteen really worth-while calls 
a day. That made thirty in all, 
not more than 750 calls a month. 
Further analysis brought out the 
fact that not more than half of 
all the outlets were ever called on 
and many of those were seen only 
once every two or three months. 
It was no wonder that competitors 
got 90 per cent of the home town 
business. 

The answer here was that the 
home town was cut into four ter- 
ritories and two of the men work- 
ing the outer frontiers were brought 
home and included in the city sales 
force. 

It did not take this group of 
men long to realize that when they 
could all see almost all of their 
trade at least once a month, it meant 
more business for all of them. In 
fact, a little later the house cut 
the city into six territories and pro- 
vided a local advertising campai 
to back up those six men. 

Two years of that sort of work 
more than tripled the home town 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 





Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 
PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Manager, “ PUNCH” 
t, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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There is hardly any 
business which can- | 
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story with the aid of 
a carefully planned 
& well-printed ook. 
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business. And, as the sales man- 
ager pointed out, this business was 
secured without having to pay 
traveling expenses and at merely a 
local delivery expense—no freight 
charges. The money saved in 
traveling expenses and freight 
charges provided enough for an 
adequate local advertising cam- 
paign. Here is how this was fig- 
ured : 

With the four men brought in 
from outlying territories, the com- 
pany saved an average of a 
month in traveling expenses and 
more than $250 in freight allow- 
ances. Conservatively, $1,000 a 
month was saved. 

This $12,000 was cut into two 
minor and one major campaigns— 
two of them of six weeks dura- 
tion and the third covering a period 
of three months. The dates were 
so set that the cumulative advan- 
tage of each campaign helped the 
salesmen carry on until the next 
campaign came due. All in all, the 
company had for its salesmen six 
months of advertising in the home 
town. 

The president of that company 
said to me not long ago: “It made 
us dominant in our own home town 
where we had the natural good- 
will of the trade and the consumers 
in our favor. When local mer- 
chants realized that we were actu- 
ally out to develop the home town 
business, they began to give us a 
kind of support we had not had 
when they looked upon us as com- 
paratively weak and indifferent. 

“More than one local -merchant 
has remarked that now that we ap- 
parently mean business in the home 
town, we can count on local sup- 
port. 

“Tt did not take our men long 
to see that it was easier for each 
one of the six to get a larger 
monthly volume as a result of this 
intensive wark and this local ad- 
vertising than formerly. Further- 
more, the feeling of relief which 
resulted from our being able to 
build business at a profit passed it- 
self nto the men. As one of the 
men who had been brought in from 
an outlying territory said: ‘When 
I was working way out there, I 
knew I wasn’t getting the business 
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I should get. But there I was, far 
away from the factory. I had no 
real advertising to back me up. I 
was so far away that I could not 
give service commensurate with 
what close-by houses were giving 
the trade. Every day I expected to 
be asked to resign. The whole 
thing was uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory. Now, working in the home 
town, with local advertising to back 
us up and with a delivery in an 
hour or two when necessary, I can 
realize what the salesman is up 
against who has to fight for busi- 
ness against me, with his factory 
several hundred miles away.’” 


Salesmen Never Like Cuts 


“Of course, I mever expect a 
salesman to take kindly, at first 
thought, to the idea of having his 
territory cut,” said a sales manager 
to me. “Even though he may not 
be getting much out of the terri- 
tory which is to be cut off, he still 
has a certain number of customers 
and friends in there and he dislikes 
the idea of giving them up. That 
is only natural. 

“Just to write him and tell him 
his territory is being cut down, or 
call him in and tell him so, is not 
only unnecessarily brutal, but it re- 
tards his progress. On the other 
hand, there is no need of cutting 
down a man’s territory unless the 
facts and figures definitely show 
that he cannot do justice to all of 
it. That means that a sizable list 
can be made up of prospective cus- 
tomers which he is not getting 
right in what is to be his territory. 

“One time I tried a little diplo- 
matic strategy on a man and it 
worked out fine. I had made up a 
list of some 250 prospective custom- 
ers in the territory I was assigning 
to him, after cutting off a good part 
of a State. This list consisted of 
worth-while merchants whose 
names were not appearing on our 
books. 

“IT went to the salesman and said 
that I felt he had a lot more terri- 
tory now than he knew what to do 
with, but did he think he could han- 
dle 250 more good accounts if I gave 
him the list of names? He re- 
sponded promptly that there was 
no doubt about it—the more the 
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Groups 
Buying Power 


Extension Magazine 
reaches and _ influences 
the managements of 
10,719 parochial schools, 
colleges, seminaries, hos- 
pitals, convents, etc. A 
mammoth purchasing 
power for almost all 
varieties of products. 


Add to this a consumer 
market of 330,000 homes 
and you have an ideal 
testing ground for your 
product. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. O’BRIEN 
Advertising Director 
180 North Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 
Eastern Representatives 
171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Sica . . » always easier 
and greater in a live, growing 
field. And that’s the type of 
field covered by Poultry Farmer. 
Interested, enthusiastic breeders 
and fanciers . . . just beginning 
to grow! Here are sales for 
you . . . and Poultry Farmer 
will help you reach the buyers. 
Write at once! 


MIDWEST PUBLISHING CO. 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


A Real Opportunity 


A Southern packer of fruits 
and vegetables has the problem 
of building a sales organization 
and executing a plan for na- 
tional selling. The packer, who 
y is well organized from a.manu- 
facturing standpoint and well 
financed for all his operations, 
requires a man of considerable 
experience with the food dis- 
tributing trade who can build 
and manage a sales organization. 
Perhaps the man is an assistant 
sales manager who is impatient 
to get ahead and who id like 
an opportunity for a broad appli- 
cation of his talents. He must 
be a sound thinker and a hard 
worker. Compensation will be 
adequate. 

Preliminary correspondence will 
} be handled by t Executive 
f Secretary of a trade association 
to which the packer belongs. 
Write very completely, outlining 
your own reasons as to why you 
should noe this splendid copes. 
tunity. corres e wil 
be confidential ~ time 
as a check on references is nec- 
essary. 

Address “O,” Box 40, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 




















better. He was worried about his 
failure to build up volume.” 

Then this sales manager handed 
over the list of prospective cus- 
tomers he had in mind. The sales- 
man recognized many of the names. 
Then his sales manager explained 
to him how foolish it was for him 
to scatter his efforts over a wide 
space, large enough for two good 
men, and at the same time definitely 
fail to call on such a list of 
worth-while prospects. 

“We want all these people called 
on,” the salesman was told. “You 
can see that these names are all 
from one-half of your territory. I 
can find as many more in the other 
half. But you know yourself you 
can’t call on them with all your 
present territory. You either have 
been loafing on the job or have 
had too much ground to cover. I 
don’t think you are a loafer. I 
think you are a hard worker. So 
it is plain to me we have just 
been asking you to cover more 
ground than you can cover in jus- 
tice to us and to yourself. 

“And yet we must have this busi- 
ness which we feel would come to 
us if we went out after it. For 
that reason, I am going to ask you 
to add these names to your list and 
really contact them. When you 
do that, you simply cannot cover 
the other half of your territory.” 

This salesman had one large val- 
ley to work—the eastern and wes- 
tern sides of the river. Each side 
took him two weeks to work—but 
he covered only half of his ground, 
at best. Now he was to confine his 
efforts to one side of the river and 
spend a month in there. Another 
+ apse would work the other 
side. 

When you show a salesman who 
is a business man what he is up 
against, you generally get soun 
response. You are apt to find him 
show a little disappointment. That 
is to be expected. But when he has 
had a night to think it over, the 
fair-minded salesman is inclined to 
see it in the right light. 

At one time or another, I have 
done the usual amount of doubling 
up of men in sales territories. 
Right now, I have three or four 
such jobs coming up. I am telling 
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myself that the salesman has a 
right to know just why this has 
to be done. It is not good busi- 
ness to be high-handed or arbi- 
trary with him and make him feel 
that he is being deprived of a 
chance to build his business. On 
the contrary, he ought to realize 
that while it may not be a pleasant 
move it is undoubtedly a fair and 
legitimate one. 

So, in each case where territories 
have to be cut or where two men 
have to be put into what was 
formerly a single territory, I am 
going to make a point of prepar- 
ing a careful analysis of the terri- 
tories in question, first of all to 
convince myself that the move must 
be made. If it proves out that the 
move has to be made, the analysis 
will give me facts and figures to 
point out to the salesman just why 
this had to be done and why it is 
necessary. 

Most salesmen are like an old 
friend of mine in Oregon, who said 
to me once: “I don’t mind so much 
having my territory cut down if 
the house is really convinced that 
it has to be done—only I want the 
house to be mighty sure of it be- 
fore it does it.” 





To Incorporate as S. Roland 


Hall and Associates 

S. Roland Hall, who has been con- 
ducting an advertising agency service at 
Easton, Pa., for nearly ten years, will 
incorporate his business under the title 
of S. Roland Hall and Associates. The 
incorporators are: S. Roland Hall, Mary 
R. Davis, Leah L. Anderson and Lester 
D. Trowbridge. 

The following have appointed the S. 
Roland Hall organization to direct their 
advertising accounts; Flory Milling Com- 
pany, Bangor, Pa., producer of stock 
feeds; Conestoga Corporation, Bethlehem, 
Pa., manufacturer of Big- Bang cannons, 
and Pennsylvania Blue-Grey Sms 
Slate Association, Pen Argyl, 


W. V. K. Gillett Leaves 


“People’s Home Journal” 
William V. K. Gillett has resigned as 
vice-president and advertising manager 
¥ = People’s Home Journal, New 
ork. 





Appoints Littlehale Agency 

The Cassidy Company, Inc., New 
York, lighting fixtures, has ap inted 
The Littlehale Advertising gency, 
Inc., New York, as its advertising 
counselor, effective January 1. 
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Looking for More Sales? 


Successrut ADVERTISERS 
throughout the country are increasing their 
sales with Parker Metal Signs and Displays. 
Their vivid colors, BAKED on steel plate, 
focus the eyes of the buying public on your 
product—on the job 24 hours a day where 
necessary. It will pay you to investigate the 
sales-building secrets of Parker Metal Signs 
and Displays. You'll discover why the Parker 
roll call includes such names as Wrigley, 
Clicquot Club, Morton’s Salt, Moxie, Mavis, 
and hundreds of others. Write today for de- 
scriptive folder full of interesting informa- 
tion. Parker Metal Decorating Co., Inc., 
Dept. B, Howard and Ostend Sts., Balti- 
more, Md. 


PARKER 


SIGNS and DISPLAYS 
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What 
Can You Do 


for a small Agency in 
New York (Recog- 
nized) whose business 
is growing faster than 
its personnel of re- 
sponsible men to take 
care of it? 


Several years’ back- 
ground of conscientious 
and profitable effort 
provides a stable basis 
for expected quicker 
growth with several 
men of constructive 
ability, for both pres- 
ent and future needs. 
In quick succession, a 
versatile Layout Man, 
Account Executive, 
Copy Writer with na- 
tional advertising ex- 
perience, and Chief 
Clerk will be taken on. 
Even a tentative over- 
ture from a Principal 
will receive respectful 
and confidential con- 
sideration. 


In order to limit ap- 
plications, it may be 
stated that none will 
be considered except 
from men between 25 
and 35, now earning 
not less than $2,000 
and not more than 
$10,000. Christians, 
and with some Agency 
experience. 


Address “Q,” Box 43, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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We Tell Our Deal- 
ers: “Sell Our Goods at 
No Profit!” 


(Continued from page 8) 
on the closest possible margin; 
and it is our duty both to the 
dealer and ourselves (not an alto- 
gether pleasant one, either) to see 
that this is done. 

Now and again in our farm- 
paper advertising we refer to the 
retail price of Oshkosh B’Gosh 
overalls as being $1.95. The farm 
trade constitutes substantially 90 
per cent of our volume; the farm- 
paper advertising therefore re- 
acts on a large number of dealers 
so as to cause them to keep their 
selling price down. This, of 
course, is strong-arm stuff and we 
know it. Nevertheless, it has to 
be employed. No quantity of high 
sounding theory can disguise the 
fact that the overall, generally 
speaking, is a no-profit item. 


A Profit Is Impossible 


One main reason that causes us 
thus to advertise, upon occasions, 
in farm papers, is the fact that by 
far the greater proportion of farm- 
ers buy their overalls in towns 
large enough to have a Penney 
store, and are therefore suscepti- 
ble to the $1.29 “Pay Day” num- 
ber. An independent dealer offer- 
ing a high-grade garment at $1.95 
has something of a chance to sell 
it to this discriminating farm 
trade as against the opposing 
middle class $1.29 variety; and of 
course at $1.75 he has a decided 
advantage. But he cannot get very 
far, under these circumstances, if 
his selling price is such that he 
gets a profit—meaning a price of 
$2.25 or more. He cannot afford 
to lose work clothing trade; if 
he does lose it he thereby sacrifices 
other trade which pays him a real 
profit. 

If we are so keen about our 
dealers meeting chain-store com- 
petition effectively, why do we 
not produce a good grade overall 
which they can sell at a price 
lower than Penney’s? There are 
two reasons why such a policy is 
poor merchandising : 
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The first is that successful com- 
petition with chain overall selling 
requires that the independent 
dealer actually give a greater 
value. A value, as we understand 
it, is made up of (1) a low price 
for (2) a given degree of quality. 
lf either is lacking, the alleged 
“value” is no value at all. The 
quality element that goes to make 
up a real value consists of the 
merchandise itself and its name. 
The “name” is its reputation 
which is embodied in its brand. 
Our dealers have offered exactly 
the same overall, under a different 
brand name of course, at 10 cents 
a pair under Penney’s price and 
people would not buy it. Not be- 
ing a “Pay Day” overall it was not 

a “Pay Day” value to the consumer. 

The second reason why it is poor 
merchandising Strategy to try to 
undersell the chain stores in price 
is this: It trades down the inde- 
pendent tetailer’s stock instead of 
trading it up. The chains em- 
phasize the price angle because 
it is the stronger of the two ele- 
ments (price and quality) that go 
to make up a value in their kind 
of merchandise. The independent 
retailer, on the other hand, should 
buy goods wherein the quality 
element (not the price element) is 
the stronger. 

Then he should emphasize the 
quality element of his “values.” 
He should do this because there 
are and always will be two groups 
of buyers; those who buy on price 
and those who place quality first. 
The chains are effectively getting 
the trade of the price buyer. The 
quality field is open to the aggres- 
sive independent dealer. It is 
necessary, however, for him to go 
after it with the same methods 
that the chains use on the price 
buyer because human nature is 
the same in both groups. Whether 
people place price first or quality 
first, all like a good value. 

This is why we say that the 
independent dealer needs the high- 
est quality, most popular and best 
overall he can get to use as his 
leader. But, unquestionably, it 
takes courage to carry out the 
merchandising policy necessary to 
meet this condition. 
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Wanted 
Sales and Advertising 


Executive 


The expansion program of 
an old established 4-A 
Agency, handling many well- 
known national accounts, in- 
cludes the opening of a 
Chicago office. 


To do this, they will need an 
executive who can direct ac- 
counts and assist in the de- 
velopment of this office by 
securing new business from 
his own prospects and those 
we can furnish him. 


This should prove a real op- 
portunity for an advertising 
manager who is anxious to 
capitalize his past experience 
or for a “one man agency” 
who feels that association 
with a_ fully recognized 
agency would offer greater 
possibilities. 


But above all, the man we 
want must possess the “or- 
ganization spirit”; know 
sales and advertising from 
practical experience, and be 
willing to lift himself by his 
own boot straps. We are 
not interested in “job 
hunters.” 


You may give full details of 
your qualifications in your 
reply—they will be held 
strictly confidential. (Our 
own people know of this ad- 
vertisement.) 


Address ‘‘D,’’ Box 196, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Frenzied Certain manufac- 
turers, and par- 


Selling, ticularly their 
Advertising sales managers, 
and are facing a seri- 
Dividends us situation. Fac- 
tories have been 

geared up to manufacture 100 per 
cent. Regardless of how markets 
seemed to have been absorbing the 
product, they have kept on running 
full, with the challenge, “Let the 
sales department sell it.” The sales 
department has struggled on, try- 
ing to distribute this enormous un- 
ending load of merchandise the 
operating department has dumped 
upon it each month. It put on 
more salesmen—combed territories 
more closely. Panic stricken, it 
rushed into new and untried chan- 
nels of distribution. Over-produc- 
tion of goods continued to keep 
manufacturing costs down, in spite 
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of slow consumption with corre- 
sponding increase of sales costs. 

The results have not been 
healthy. First, new accounts were 
opened up of questionable or vis- 
ionary value. Then retailers who 
were good only up to a certain 
credit limit were allowed more 
credit than their usual standing 
justified. Later it took the form 
of cheap credit. Last summer saw 
the selling of retail outlets which 
ordinarily hard-boiled concerns 
would hardly touch at all. Despite 
stretching credit to the limit and 
using it as a sales tool, merchan- 
dise kept backing up. Now con- 
signment “selling” has in some 
cases been resorted to. No room 
for it in the factory warehouses, 
so the merchandise is moved into a 
thousand. dealers’ warehouses over 
the countryside. 

All of these measures tend to 
show fictitious sales volume, create 
false figures, and lead to!unstabil- 
ized local markets with disastrous 
price competition and surplusages 
eventually dumped on the com- 
munity at lower prices. Nothing 
could be more  unwholesome, 
fundamentally unsound and dan- 
gerous to the future of manufac- 
turer and dealer alike. Not only 
will it tie up the maker financially 
in unsold materials, but it is not in 
any sense good merchandising. 
Cut prices, cheap credit, consign- 
ment methods, all are merely tem- 
porizing with a serious sales prob- 
em. 

These companies dare not cut 
down the ruinous sales expense. 
Manufacturing is presumably al- 
ready at bed-rock cost. Well then, 
advertising is a big expense; save 
it there. So the manufacturers of 
staple commodities cut their adver- 
tising appropriations. The others, 
whose product is in the promo- 
tional and educational stage, in- 
crease theirs. 

And after the period of frenzied 
selling is over, and factories have 
at last had to tune down to what 
the market can really and truly 
take, after the last dead stocks on 
consignment have been taken back, 
shop-worn and _ shed-worn, the 
manufacturer of staples finally 
awakes to find that ill-advised sales 
policies and curtailed advertising 
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have left his products quite be- 
hind their uninterruptedly adver- 
tised brothers. Where is consign- 
ment, cheap credit and other fren- 
zied selling leading? Surely not to 
profits or quarterly dividends. 
Dividends that are paid out of ad- 
vertising funds are almost as dan- 
gerous as frenzied selling itself. 


in Viewed in one 
Legisintiog light, the “Na- 





Against tional Code of 
Human Marketing Prac- 
Nature tices” adopted by 


the board of directors of the 
American Petroleum Institute at 
its annual meeting in Chicago re- 
cently, is a rather discouraging 
document. We plume ourselves 
so often (and sometimes deserv- 
edly) upon our national displays of 
intelligence and high principles in 
the conduct of our business affairs, 
that it is something of a shock to 
find that a leading and distinctly 
American industry thought it nec- 
essary to take formal action against 
some of the childish practices 
mentioned. 

But that this should be found 
discouraging, of course reflects 
upon the over-optimistic reader 
and not upon the industry which 
has had the courage to go on 
record against some of the things 
that have long plagued it. And 
there is much in the code which 
is of excellent good sense, making 
toward increased efficiency and 
economy in the distribution of 
petroleum products — something 
which they are not alone in need- 
ing badly. 

Still, when it is considered that 
some twelve out of a total of 
nineteen rules comprising the code, 
represent elaborate and detailed 
efforts to define and prohibit all 
conceivable methods of cutting 
prices, it does seem that the energy 
and pains involved in doing this 
might have been employed to better 
advantage. 

In price-cutting, which unde- 
niably has bedevilled the petroleum 
industry as much as any, it is the 
thing itself which causes the trou- 
ble, not the incidental trickery 
through which it is accomplished. 
So long as there are would-be mer- 
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chants in any field who know of 
no better way to sell their goods 
than by throwing away their own 
chances of profit, so long will there 
be price-cutters. 

The American Petroleum Insti- 
tute can, if it wishes, draw up a 
code containing not 12 but 12,000 
rules against as many schemes 
for cutting prices; and it will dis- 
cover next day a newly invented 
twelve thousand and first. Further- 
more, those new schemes will do no 
more harm to the real merchants of 
the industry—those who know how 
to advertise and how to sell their 
products on their merits at a fair 
price—than any of their abhorred 
predecessors have done or could 
ever do. 


Out to A few weeks ago 
Wreck the Honorable 
Itself William E 
Humphrey, in an 
address before a certain industrial 
convention, described the Federal 
Trade Commission of which he is a 
member, in surprising language— 
language which even its most bitter 
opponent would hardly use. He 
said, among other things: 

“The Commission not only as- 
sumes the omnipotent power to 
make laws but also the power to 
enforce them. We are the legis- 
lature—the judiciary—and the ex- 
ecutive. We supersede Congress, 
and the courts and the President. 
Imagination cannot picture a more 
farcical proposition. What a theme 
for a comic opera.” 

Within less than two weeks 
after that statement was made, 
the publishing industry was given 
a specific example of what the 
Commissioner meant. The ex- 
ample came in the nature of wide- 
spread publicity on a complaint 
which the Commission had issued 
against Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., on November 24. 

This particular complaint was 
concerned with circular matter 
used by that company in obtaining 
subscriptions for its publications— 
circular matter, which the publish- 
ing company, in its reply, says is 
not only similar to that in gen- 


eral use in the publishing industry,. 
“but which has in all cases had the 
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approval of the United States 
Post Office Department. 

This is the main question of the 
complaint and is one of consider- 
able interest. There is, however, 
a point that this complaint brings 
up that is of much broader inter- 
est. That point is that the Com- 
mission, after several weeks had 
elapsed since the complaint was 
issued, and before the time in 
which: it had asked for a reply 
from the publishing company had 
expired, suddenly decided to pub- 
licize the entire matter. 

It is this arbitrary power to de- 
cide on publicity before the person 
or organization complained against 
has had an opportunity to answer 
its charges, that has lined up repu- 
table business against the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

With this case in mind, as well 
as others like it, it sometimes 
seems the Commission itself, 
through its own arbitrary misuse 
of power, is deliberately out to 
wreck itself. We doubt if it can 
withstand the effect of sentiment 
that has been generated against it 
in business circles if it handles a 
few more complaints in the same 
way in which it has handled its 
complaint against the Macfadden 
Publications. 





Mental > a a 
that ristmas 
Inventory comes but one 
week before the advent of the new 
year. One anniversary connotes 
peace, good-will, a kindly, fore- 
bearing, forgiving, generous spirit; 
the other carries with it the deter- 
mination to make a better record 
for oneself or one’s business. The 
genial spirit of Christmas should 
linger over to the day of high 
resolves and lofty purposes. And 
this applies to business resolution 
as well as to personal determina- 
tion to strive for better things. 
_ The business world is advanc- 
ing upward to higher planes. The 
year now closing has recorded im- 
provement. Considering the origin 
of man—the struggle for mere ex- 
istence that has been his through 
the ages—it is no wonder that the 
baser traits persist. But they are 
wearing off at the edges. As it 
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becomes less difficult for humanity 
to provide food, shelter and cloth- 
ing for itself, there .is less need 
of snarling and bared teeth. 

It is recognized that amassing a 
personal fortune is worse than fu- 
tile if selfishness rules. It must 
be as evident that business cannot 
grow big—successfully—at the ex- 
pense of worthy competition and 
of the forces of labor that such 
competition employs. The welfare 
of all the people is essential for 
the continuing prosperity of any 
part. 

Trite? Yes, but truer today, in 
this closely knit industrial age, 
than ever in the past. And bound 
to be more true as time flies on. 

No man or woman, no partner- 
ship, no corporation, no business 
merged on business can advance 
to its pleasure or profit over pros- 
trate humanity. Therefore let us 
be more human—in every best sense 
of the word. Let us make an alli- 
ance with humanness next year. 
There’s so much to be accomplished 
in this generation that there is no 
time to waste on  vainglorious 
combat or a stifling selfishness. 


T. F. Merseles on Celanese 
Corporation Board 


‘Theodore F. Merseles, president of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, 
and formerly president of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, has been elected a 
director of the Celanese Corporation of 
America, New York. 


Appoints H. S. Howland 
Agency 


The advertising account of the 
W. Irving Herskovits Fur Company, 
New York, has been placed with the 
H. S. Howland Advertising Agency, 
Inc., also of New York. Farm papers, 
= and business papers will be 
used. 











Wallace Pflueger Joins Des 
Moines Agency 


Wallace Pflueger has joined Fairall & 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, advertising 
agency, in an executive capacity. He 
has been engaged in advertising agency 
work in the South. 





Abram F. Myers Resigns from 


Federal Trade Commission 

Abram F. Myers has resigned as a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to enter private business. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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New Six-Point League Direc- 
tory Ready 


The thirteenth annual edition of the 
“Directory of General Advertising 
Agents,” issued by the Six-Point League, 
an organization of newspaper advertising 
representatives in New York, has been 
completed. The new issue carries re- 
visions up to December 1, covering the 
territory east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
_In the first section of the book is 
given a geographical list of advertising 
agencies with the names of the agency 

rsonnel together with those of space 
uyers. The second section lists the 
oteerteieg agencies alphabetically. 

The 1928 edition has been revised by 
Ralph R. Mulligan, chairman of the 
directory committee, who, for a number 
of years, has taken charge of this work. 

* * * 


Chicago Council Holds 


Annual Frolic 
The Chicago Advertising Council, as- 
sisted by the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Chicago and the Admen’s Post, Amer- 
ican Legion, staged its annual Christmas 
Frolic and benefit for the Off-the-Street 
Club last week. The Off-the-Street Club 
is a community center maintained by the 
advertising people of Chicago. a 
Van Gunten, vice-president of the 
Dunham-Lesan Company, Inc., was in 

general charge of the event. 

* * * 


Boston Club Looking for On- 


to-Berlin Song 
The On-to-Berlin committee of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston, headed by John 
Nicodemus, is looking for a New Eng- 
land song to be sung at the Berlin con- 
vention of the International Advertising 


Association. 
* * 


W. T. Morgan Heads Chicago 
Mail Advertisers 


William T. Morgan, Chicago manager 
of R. L. Polk & Company, Inc., New 
York, has been made president of the 
Chicago Mail Advertising Service As- 
sociation. 

a a 
Elected Director of Minne- 


apolis Club 
Vincent O. Law, advertising director 
of the Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has been elected a 
director of the Advertising Club of 


Minneapolis. 
*> * * 


Elected by Boston Lantern Club 


Nelson Peabody, of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has been made a governor of 
the Lantern Club of Boston, an organiza- 
tion of magazine publishers’ representa- 
tives. P. ells, also of the Atlantic 
Monthly, was elected treasurer. 





Advertising Club News 


Magazine Club 
Elects 


Earle L. Townsend, of The Spur, was 

elected president of the Magazine Club, a 
New York association of advertising di- 
rectors and repre- 
sentatives of maga- 
zines, at its annual 
meeting and 
Christmas party 
which was held 
last week at the 
Advertising Club 
of New York. He 
succeeds Albert J. 
Gibney, advertising 
director of -the 
Frank A. Munsey 
Company. 
Eliott D. Odell, 
of Needlecraft 
Magazine, was re- 
elected vice-presi- 
dent. Arthur E. 
Carpenter, of Chil- 
dren, the Magazine 
for Parents, was 
: re-elected vice- 
president. The offices of secretary and 
treasurer were combined and these ad- 
ministrative duties invested in Wallis F. 
Howe, Jr., of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. 
Howe had been secretary. 

Members of the board of directors 
were re-elected, as follows: Raymond 
B. Bowen, The New Yorker; Gilbert T. 
Hodges, of the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany and the New York Sun; Frederick 
C. Kendall, Advertising Selling; 
Oliver B. Merrill, The Youth’s Com- 
panion; Bénjamin G. Oman, The Chris- 
tian Herald, and Emil R. Weadon, 
Butterick Publishing Company. 

> 8 


Eleventh District Sets Con- 
vention Dates 


The convention of the Eleventh District 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo., on Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16. The Eleventh District 
includes the States of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 





E. L. TOWNSEND 


* * * 


Seattle Club Elects‘ New 
Directors 


Leo Steinhauer, H. B. Heiden, Frank 
O. Barney and Miss Lila Arnold were 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Advertising Club of Seattle, Wash., at 
a recent meeting. 





Now. Savage Advertising Agency 

The Geo. M. Savage Advertising 
Agency, Detroit, will hereafter be known 
as The Savage Advertising Agency. 
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New York Club Elects 
Curtis 


YRUS H. K. CURTIS, on the 

occasion of a luncheon in 
honor of the 200th anniversary of 
The Saturday Evening Post, was 
elected to honorary membership in 
the Advertising Club of New 
York. The luncheon, which was 
held last week, was attended by 
many men prominent in the busi- 
ness of advertising. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman 
of the board of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation was introduced 
as the principal speaker to pay 
tribute to the guest of honor. He 
observed that it is a 
significant sign of 
the times that in- 
stead of honoring 
military leaders, as 
was customary in 
olden days, today 
people gather to pay 
tribute to leaders in 
business and indus- 
try, to men and 
women who do a 
constructive work for 





mankind. 
“That man _ is 
great today,” said 


Mr. Schwab, “who 
does something for 
his fellow-men. That 
is why we can honor 
Mr. Curtis.” 

This work of 
doing something constructive never 
ceases for the leader, Mr. Schwab 
stated, for the reason that no 
business man would be great if 
he realized his objective. The 
finished task is always in the dis- 
tance and, even after an admirable 
record of performance, the success- 
ful leader at seventy still looks 
ahead to a greater objective. 

Stanley R. Latshaw, president, 
Butterick Publishing Company, 
briefly spoke of his association as 
an employee with Mr. Curtis. 
The achievements of his former 
employer Mr. Latshaw credited to 
the simplicity and likability of 
Mr. Curtis, whose genius reflected 
itself in the simple, quiet and un- 
affected manner in which he han- 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
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dled men and difficult situations. 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the New York Times, referring to 
the simplicity so characteristic of 
Mr. Curtis, related an incident as 
an example of how it has evidenced 
itself. This referred to negotia- 
tions for the sale by Mr. Ochs to 
Mr. Curtis of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. Mr. Curtis wrote 
asking for the desired price. Mr. 
Ochs wrote in reply giving his 
terms, and received a letter of 
acceptance. There were no nego- 
tiations through lawyers. 

Mr. Ochs declared that the suc- 
cess of Mr. Curtis has not been 
due to fortuitous circumstance 
but to intelligence and persever- 
ance; that all of 
his accomplishments 
are the result of his 
own effort. 

Stanley Resor, 
president of the J. 
Walter Thompson 
Company, said that 
the career of Mr. 
Curtis reflected an 
appreciation of the 
true art of publish- 
ing in his ability to 
do the simple thing 
at times when doing 
the simple thing is 
extraordinary. 

Another factor 
which has played an 
important part in 
the building of 
the Curtis organiza- 
tion, according to Ivy Lee, is Mr. 


‘ Curtis’ faculty in picking out men 


to measure up to desired tasks and 
then letting them have a free hand. 

When called upon by Gilbert T. 
Hodges, president of the club, for 
a brief address, Mr. Curtis said 
that, while deeply appreciative of 
the sentiments which had been 
expressed, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that the previous speakers 
not only had kissed the Blarney 
Stone, but had bitten into it as 
well. He then reviewed the history 
of his purchase and development of 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

The luncheon closed with what 
was termed a “rebuttal” which was 
made by Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times. 


—— 


ee ee ee 


——— 


at 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


RTHUR C. KEMBLE, corre- 

spondence supervisor of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany of Chicago, tells the fol- 
lowing : 

There was a certain sales man- 
ager who was in the habit of 
signing his letters without reading 
them. His stenographer was a 
capable person and he thought he 
could safely trust her to write the 
letters the way he dictated them. 
His superior officer accidentally 
learned of his custom and _ in- 
formed him that he had better 
read his letters before signing 
them. Even though the stenog- 
rapher was efficient, the proofread- 
ing of the letters would provide a 
double check against mistakes. 

The sales manager, however, 
insisted that he was too busy to 
bother about such details and that 
his time could much better be 
employed in more _ important 
things. 

The higher executive finally 
lost patience; and one day he 
called in the sales manager’s 
stenographer and dictated to her 
a letter which was to be ad- 
dressed to himself. The letter 
said: 

“As I feel that my work is not 
up to the standard necessary for 
success in our business, I offer 
you my resignation to take effect 
immediately.” 

The girl was instructed to write 
the letter and place it among the 
others that afternoon on _ the 
sales manager’s desk. She was 
under no circumstances to tell him 
about it. 

The stenographer followed in- 
structions. The sales manager 
signed all his letters without 
reading them, this one included. 

Next day the executive called 
in the sales manager and told him 
that while in some ways he re- 
gretted to lose him he felt that, 
in view of his letter, he would 
have to accept his resignation. 

The sales manager asked what 
it was all about, declaring he had 


not the least intention of resign- 
ing. 

Whereupon the executive hand- 
ed him the letter and asked: “Is 
this your signature?” 

It was; and the resignation was 
accepted. 

* * 

The Schoolmaster is here re- 
minded of a letter he once received 
from an advertising manager. He 
had written the advertising man- 
ager thanking him for sending 
certain pieces of dealer service 
material and commenting on their 
excellence. The letter he received 
in reply started out like this: 

“We thank you for your kindly 
condemnation of our dealer ser- 
vice material.” 

The letter apparently 
signed without beirig read. 

* * * 


was 


The “Sales Service Bulletin,” 
published by the Association of 
Retail Confectioners, contains a 
table which strikingly demonstrates 
the importance of tying up retail 
window displays with current 
events. This table summarizes the 
results of an investigation con- 
ducted in four stores located in a 
town which was being visited by 
the United States fleet. The in- 
vestigator checked the actions of 
100 people passing each one of 
the four stores and this is what 
he found: 

In the first store, which merely 
had a display of candy, only eight- 
een of the 100 passers-by glanced 
at the window and of these, three 
entered the store. In a_ second 
store, where the display was very 
much the same, the results were 
almost exactly the same. The 
third store had a slightly better 
display and results were commen- 
surately larger. The fourth store, 
however, ran a display which fea- 
tured the fleet. Here the investi- 
gator discovered that of 100 pass- 
ers-by, sixty-three stopped to 
examine the window and of these, 
fifteen entered the store. A com- 
parison between the first and the 
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‘“DETTER sales not 

only for a day or 

a week, as with transient 

forms of dealer-helbps, 

but month after month 

permanently,” 

states one dealer about an 

advertiser’s electric sign that 
adorns his store front. 

Start with Flexlumes for 
a few dealers; watch their 
sales grow ; extend your elec- 
tric sign program as its effec- 
tiveness and economy be- 
come plain. 

Write us to “send details 
of dealer tie-up plan thru 
use of Flexlume Electric 
Signs” and information about 
the several ways to finance 
them. Address FLEX- 
LUME CORPORATION, 
1061 Military Road, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Sales and 
Service Offices Fm ° 
in Chief aang 
Cities of U.8 and Toronto, 
ad Ont. 


and Can. 





FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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fourth stores to convince 
any retailer that associating his 
windows with timely events is a 
splendid way of increasing daily 
sales. 

* * * 

If any members of the Class 
have had any doubts regarding the 
future of the color movement—if, 
in other words, they have felt that 
the color craze is simply a fad 
that will soon go the way of all 
other fads—their notions may be 
changed by the news that that staid, 
ultra-conservative institution—the 
Bank of England—is to issue cur- 
rency notes printed in various col- 
ors. Printing is to be done in 
such color combinations as green 
ink and blue, and red and mauve. 
It is also reported that the notes 
will have elaborated foliage tints 
of blue and green and russet and 


gray. 

The London Bureau of the Daily 
News Record, which supplies this 
information, suggests that color 
experts might interest themselves 
by investigating whether the new 
shades for paper money will in- 
crease its circulation. 
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The Schoolmaster’s faith in hu- 
man nature—and in the generally 
decent conduct of American busi- 
ness—recently had to survive a 
rather unpleasant shock. It came, 
as unpleasant shocks so often do, 
in the midst of a very pleasant 
experience. 

The pleasant experience was the 
result of an invitation to attend, 
as a guest and unannounced ob- 
server, a meeting of sales repre- 
sentatives—those fellows who are 
a cross between a salesman and a 
jobber. That is to say, while not 
in most cases handling a sufficient 
scope and variety of business to 
be considered full-fledged whole- 
sale merchants, they have their 
own offices and business identities, 
and in their own territories handle 
simultaneously the products of 
anywhere from one to a half 
dozen or more manufacturers— 
most of them makers of industrial 
products. 

They constitute a class about 
which you hear very little in all 
the arguments, disputes and dis- 
cussions over distribution; but 
they are a numerous and impor- 








following cities and resorts, 


the West Indies: 





Extepded to advernsing agents and pub- 
licuty directors who may require assist- 
ance in handrag exchange advertising 
for their hore! chents. | have had eighteen 
years experience in hotel advertising. 


| am negotiating exchange ‘ 
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St. Petersburg 
Steamship Cruises to 
rage also the 















GEORGE W. TRYON 
Times Building 
New York 
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: | “But we can get it 


he ° 99 
: for you, Mrs. Smit 
4 
re 

a “But we can get it for you, Mrs. Smith,” — 
ot is a mighty poor closing line for a sales talk 
. —yet it is being used in an alarmingly large 
md number of retail establishments. 
. Its use grows out of a misunderstanding of 
le the difference between inventory control 
of and inventory curtailment. 


_ Go into an automobile showroom. See the 
a complete line. Make your order. The dealer 
may have few surplus cars in stock but he 
11 can fill your order because he shows you a 
s- complete line. That is inventory control. 


r- Go into a furniture store and ask to see rugs. 
7 You see one or two in the size you want but 
in patterns you don’t like. “‘But we can get 
it for you,”’ the dealer says. “Don’t bother,” 
you say and go to another store. That is 
inventory curtailment. 


C. H. Handerson, vice-president, Stephen 
Sanford & Sons, sees in the present ten- 
dency toward curtailment rather than con- 
trol a dangerous condition. He tells about 
it in an article which is as sound and 
thoughtful as it is disturbing. It is an ar- 
ticle which should be read by every execu- 
tive in the United States. You will find 


“The High Cost of Buying” 


in the January issue 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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DO YOU WANT 
TO GET SOMEWHERE 
IN 1929? 


This advertisement is addressed 
to the man who ordinarily does 
not answer advertisements but 
who has decided to “get some- 
where,” starting with 1929. 


We are a_ well-established, 
strongly financed direct advertis- 
ing organization with headquar- 
ters in a large city near Chicago. 
We are looking for the best man 
available for contact and sales 
work among high grade sales 
executives of manufacturing con- 
cerns. 


To a capable, seasoned adver- 
tising or creative printing sales- 
man, or experienced account ex- 
ecutive, we offer an opportunity 
that will enable him to earn 
$7500.00 to $10,000.00 a year or 
better. 


Our own people know of this 
“ad,” so tell us all about your- 
self in your first letter. An in- 
terview will be arranged later. 
Address “M,”’ Box 51, Printers’ 


Ink. 














Sales Promotion 
ee 
Position 
With a large baking 
company in western 
New York. Applicants 
must be experienced 
in merchandising and 
selling retail grocery 
trade. Salary $4000.00 


per year. State refer- 
ences. 


Address “B,” Box 194, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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tant class for all that. Some- 
times they grow up into real job- 
bers; sometimes they _ shrink 
down into salesmen for a single 
line—though “shrink” is hardly a 
fair word for that. As an adver- 
tising man, the Schoolmaster 
found the new angle of vision 
upon the distribution job, with 
which their views provided 
him, provocative of considerab! 
thought. 

It wasn’t their views on adver 
tising, however, or upon any oi 
the other more or less familiar 
aspects of selling, that jolted th: 
onlooker hardest. It was thei: 
frankly cynical attitude toward 
the majority of the manufacturers 
whose products they are selling 
or have sold in the past. 

“We've all worked for a lot of 
different firms in our time,” said 
one of the speakers, “and we've 
had a lot of promises made to us 
by every firm we ever sold for. 
How many of those firms kept 
their promises?” 

“Nobody,” “none of ’em,” “not 
one,” shouted several men, and 
there was not a single dissenting 
voice; on the contrary there was 
a general mutter of approval for 
these statements. 

* * * 

That startled the Schoolmaster 
so much that he took the trouble 
to make some specific inquiries. 
He found a few firms mentioned 
—several good friends, he is glad 
to say, of Printers’ INK among 
them—with high praise for the 
honorable manner in which they 
keep their word to a sales repre- 
sentative; but he found it to be 
the universal belief that such 
firms are exceptional. 

“We handle their products be- 
cause they fit in with our line,” 
was a fairly typical view, “but 
we've learned that when it comes 


Unusual Opportunity 


open to man or woman in adver- 
tising or circulation departments, 
for active interest in magazine, now 
on stands, of special appeal in na- 
tional field. Give full details. Ad- 
dress “H,” Box 199, Printers’ Ink. 
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to keeping his promises to the 
fellows that move his goods for 
him, the average manufacturer is 
sadly lacking.” 

These are the same manufac- 
turers whose cynical and unbe- 
lieving attitude toward advertising 
makes the path of the industrial 
advertising man so often hard— 
the Schoolmaster took pains to 
check that point. It is no mere 
coincidence that the firms having 
an enlightened attitude toward 
advertising are also honored by 
these men for their fair dealings 
with their sales representatives. 
There should be encouragement 
for the faith of advertising’s 
protagonists, in such _ sidelights 
upon the character of its opposi- 


tion. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster had the plea- 
sure one evening last week to meet 
personally a group of Master 
Farmers, such as those described in 
the article, “Who Are the Master 
Farmers?”, which appeared in last 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK. 
The occasion was the first annual 
banquet given for the Master 
Farmers of the States of New 
York and New Jersey and spon- 
sored by the American Agricul- 
turist. 

Probably the most significant 
part of this dinner was the fact 
that Governor-elect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt considered the inaugu- 
ration of the system of designat- 
ing these Master Farmers in the 
State of New York important 
enough to warrant him in being on 
hand to present gold medals to the 
farmers thus designated. 

A Master Farmer and his wife 
were placed at each table at the 
dinner. Of course the School- 
master realizes that these farmers 
(twenty from New York and two 
from New Jersey) are represen- 


DIRECT MAIL MAN 


A real opportunity will be offered a com- 
petent man who has had direct mail and 
advertising experience—preferably in 
publishing or kindred lines—to become 
permanently associated with successful 
men. An investment of $5000 is required. 
Address “‘N,’’ Box 52, 
Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED— 


AN ASSISTANT 


A Young Man who has had three 
or four years of real copy-writing 
experience particularly in Trade 


Journal, Direct Mail 


and Em- 


ployees House Organ Work. A 
working knowledge of mechanical 
processes is also desirable. 


The right man will have had some 
agency experience and have been 
previously employed as a success- 


ful assistant. 


He will find his work with us 
dignified, congenial and intensely 


interesting. 


Please write us fully giving de- 
tails of yourself, your qualifica- 
tions, previous experience, salary 
required and send some samples 
of work that you have actually 


done unassisted. 


Address “L” 


Box 50, Printers’ Ink. 

















WANTED: 
A Young Woman 


Experienced in: 


copy 

layout 

advertising production | 

planning and producing 
direct mail 








Desirable experience: 


agency 
publication 
retail advertising 

fashion merchandise 


Qualifications : 
initiative 
originality 


selling ideas 


For 





promotion position with 


class magazine 


Please 
apply by comprehensive let- 
ter—remember experience 
is essential. 








Address ‘‘J,’’ Box 198, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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A Large 
Lithograph 
House 


specializing quality ad- 
vertising material 
wishes to add another 
first-class salesman in 
New York territory. 
Reply giving age, sal- 
ary expected, experi- 
ence and full particu- 
lars. Replies held 
strictly confidential. 
Members of our organ- 
ization know of this 
advertisement. 


Address “R,’’ Box 55, 
Printers’ Ink, New York 














Starting an Agency 
or Service? 


A small, high class, recognized 
agency in New York City will give 
you attractive office space and full 
assistance. Very moderate terms. 
Address, “O,” Box 53, Printers’ Ink. 





Reaches both officers and men in one publication 
Th UNITED STATES 
NAVY WEEKLY 


THE ALL NAVY NEWSPAPER 
is the Only Publication devoted Baclusively to 
News of the Commissioned, Warrant and En- 
listed Personnel Active, Reserve and 
Retired Naval Forces. 

Write for rate card and copy of paper. 


EARLE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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tative of the highest type and 
possessed of the many qualities 
necessary for the designation, 
“Master.” Nevertheless, he feels 
that they are an index of the fact 
that all good farmers, being in 
competition with this type, cannot, 
of necessity, be too far behind the 
best men in their industry. 


A. H. Seed, Jr., to Join Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


_Allen H. Seed, Jr., has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the illiam J. Morton Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, to be- 
come vice-president and general manager 
of Jordan Advertising Abroad, Inc., New 
York. This change becomes effective 
January 1. 








Master Lock Company 


Appointments 
Willis A. Meyer, formerly advertising 
manager of the Edmonds Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, has accepted a similar pos- 
ition with the Master Lock Company, of 
that city. Charles G. Crabb, formerly 
with the Ad-Venture Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, has also joined the Master Lock 

Company, as sales manager. 





New Account for Utica Agency 


The International Heater Company, 
Utica, N. Y., has appointed Wortman, 
Brown & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines and direct 
mail will be used. 














What’s Wrong With 
Space Selling Buying? 
You'll find the Answers in this newly 
acclaimed Pioneer Book. 

Selling and Buying Advertising Space 
BY A. J. SLOMANSON 
Vice-Pres., Littlehale Advertising Agency 
Contains invaluable ideas for both space 
Seller and Buyer, including outstand- 
ing examples of publication Promotion 

Campaigns. 
26 chapters replete with constructive ideas. 
— me eee ae ea 
Lieyd Publishing Co. 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
I enclose $4.50 for 1 copy Selling and 
Buying Advertising Space. 


Pree ee Te OOCOTOTOCeer ere tires. 
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To Discuss “Does Trade Com- 


mission Justify Its Existence?” 

As one of a series of meetings which 
will be held by the National Republi- 
can Club, New York, during January 
and February, the meeting on Satur- 
day afternoon, January 12, is to be 
given over to consideration of the ques- 
tion, “Does the Federal Trade ‘om- 
mission Justify Its Existence 

The aiecuselen which will also bring 
out views on the effect of the com- 
mission on business, will be led by 
William E. Humphrey, member of the 
Commission and its former chairman, and 
William C. Redfield, former Secretary 
of Commerce. Other speakers will be 
James National Association 
of Manufacturers, and James O'Shaugh- 
nessy, former secretary of the American 
Association of ‘Advertising Agencies. 
pee interested in attending this meet- 

are invited to make ap - wr for 
ets at the offices of the 





Benjamin Electric Advances 
L. W. Kester 


L. W. Kester, for many years assis- 
tant to the vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing ya - Chicago, has 
apomeee? merchandising manager of its 

ical division. e also will be 
chairman of the company’s merchandis- 
ing committee, of which R. W. Staud, 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, will be secretary. 





Made Western Manager of 
“The Melliand” 
William Robert Shannon has been ap- 
pointed Western manager of The Mel- 
liand, New York, textile trade journal. 
His headquarters are at Chicago. 


G. W. Hopkins Starts Sales 
and Merchandising Service 


George W. Hopkins has started a sales 
and merchandising service under his 
own name at New York. 











$2,000 A MONTH 


Will be the total cost of omiiog 
a first-class house organ, edi 
by William Feather, to 30,000 
customers ‘ospects. Get 
estimate for smaller quantities. 


Write for Samples 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building: Cleveland, Ohio 
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Wanted 


COMMISSION LINE 


for 


Pacific Northwest 


This is your opportunity to 
obtain a real asset on com- 
mission basis in the service 
of a thoroughly experienced 
business executive who un- 
derstands field organization, 
merchandising and manufac- 
turing. Hard worker; full 
of energy and ideas; has a 
background of experience 
from salesman to manager. 


Address “C,” Box 195, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Wanted— 


Services of 


Advertising 
Solicitor 


Trade association desires to 
establish contact with individ- 
ual or agency to secure adver- 
tising for its columns. 

The magazine in question is 
published by one of the older 
national trade associations and 
reaches every one of the mem- 
bers in forty-five states. 

The business represented by 
this organization is one 
standing and high order. Many 
lines could be given profitable 
publicity through this medium. 

The publication has been is- 
sued for seven years and cost 
subsidized by association. It 
is now desired to make it self- 
sustaining. Address, “Q,” Box 
54, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ““Printers’ 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 











No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Frid2y Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$500.00 Credit with country’s biggest 
mailing-list house for sale at $300.00 or 
any part in proportion. State your re- 
quirements in detail and we will quote. 
Robel, 161 E. Erie St., Chicago. 








Capable, experienced space esteomesh 
with New York office wishes to repre- 
sent one or two good trade or class 
publications in Eastern territory. Box 
763, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted — Addressographs, multigraphs, 
mimeographs, typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, calculators, Kardex cabinets, 
office furniture. E. Schroeder, 799 
Broadway, N. Y. Phone Stuyvesant 9423. 





Unusual Opportunity—open to man or 
woman in advertising or circulation de- 
partments, for active interest in maga- 
zine, now on stands, of special appeal, 
in national field. Give full details. Box 
768, Printers’ Ink. 





Publisher's Representative with office 
in Cleveland; covering Ohio, Eastern 
Michigan and Western Pennsylvania. 
Can handle one more high-grade publi- 
cation. Experienced and with the best 
of references. Address: 124 Engineers 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 


Printing Salesman—Offset house produc- 
ing great variety of finest class of adver- 
tising—colors or black and white—desires 
first-class salesman, Salary and commis- 
sion. Call Astoria 7101 for interview. 








DETROIT REPRESENTATION 
Class publication has opportunity for 
high-grade man on part-time basis or for 
organization representing non-competitive 
publications. Box 776, Printers’ Ink. 


Artists’ Representative 


or salesman of right type can make re- 
munerative connection with small, promi- 
nent studio. Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 


Large Label Manufacturer 


has opening for experienced promotion 
man having a background of actual sell- 
ing experience. ust also be ab'e to 
write good advertising copy. Good, per- 
manent position for man who can do the 
job. Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 














ADVERTISING DISPLAY SALESMAN 
wanted to sell quality displays for New 
York manufacturer. Full co-operation 
given. Possible partnership later. Com- 
mission basis to commence. Box 772, P. I. 





Syncicate Ad Service and Nexspaper 
Cut Salesmen! We offer an unusually 
profitable connection selling six superior 
lines, part or full time. Experienced 
men address Charles Advertising Service, 
543 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 


WINDOW DISPLAY SALESMAN 


We have an opening for a man who 
has a certain number of clients who 
look to him for the development of their 
window and dealer display plans. Prac- 
tically all local accounts are open. Our 
present staff all know of this advertise- 
ment. Replies confidential. . Box 767, | P. I. 





WANTED 


Experienced photo-engraving salesman to 
travel either out of Chicago or Cedar 


Rapids. You will be backed by a com- 
pletely equipped firm operating in col- 
laboration with a general advertising 
agency and maintaining its own statf 


of expert commercial artists and retouch- 
ers. If you will be satisfied in selling a 
complete advertising, engraving and art 
service, with a good drawing account 
against a liberal commission on all busi- 
ness, and would like to work with this 
young men’s organization, this will 
prove to be the best pos.tion you have 
ever had. Write, giving full particulars 





about yourself and your experience. In- 
terview will be arranged later. Tru-Art 
Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
WANTED 
ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Large manufacturing concern in New 
York City, whose products are sold 
through department stores, seeks assis- 
tant to advertising manager. 

Applicants must be capable of pre- 
paring sales promotion material to be 
used both with dealers and with com- 
pany’s own sales organization. General 
advertising experience other than sales 
promotion desirable but not essentia'. 

Age between 28 and 32. Salary sub- 
stantial, in line with demonstrated earn- 
ing capacity. Excellent future pros- 

cts. 

Write full details of experience to 
Box 765, Printers’ Ink. 
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OLD-ESTABLISHED, SUCCESSFUL 
CHICAGO TRADE JOURNAL wants 
experienced advertising manager with 
ambitions to later acquire interest in a 
profitable business. Only one in its field. 
Write in detail, stating salary ex 

Box 773, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





THE TOASTMASTER, quarterly maga- 
zine for public speakers requiring humor. 
Endorsed by Senator Capper. $1 year; 
30c copy. No. 2 ready. 323 N. Citrus 
Ave. s Angeles. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ENCE as Branch Manager and Salesman 
open for new connection or will operate 
a business on commission basis. Box 
775, Printers’ Ink. 








University graduate in advertising and 
marketing, now employed as assistant to 
advertising manager of large industrial 
corporation, desires similar position in or 
near Chicago. Opportunity more impor- 
tant than salary. Proofs and references 
furnished. Address Box 777, P. I 
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YOUNG MAN—Advertising cop writer 
and executive. Six years’ trade per 
circulation promotion, business book ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. University 
graduate. Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 





On '29 Budget—Sales Research 
College graduate, 26 years old, wants 
asst. sales manager position. Experience 
in marketing and sales research. Refer- 
ences provided on request. Box 766, P. I. 





BOOKKEEPER-STENOGRAPHER 
Desires connection with organization of- 
fering opportunity to assist Art De- 
partment. Four years art school. Box 
764, Printers’ Ink. 









A YOUNG WOMAN 

Office Manager 

Assistant Sales Manager 

Extended experience executive capacity. 
Able correspondent, 
sales promotional, credit. Recently con- 
cluded exceptionally successful sales-pro- 
motion campai personally interviewing 
over 1000 dealers. Experienced waiting 
on showroom trade. Result-getter all 
manner follow-up systems. Good appear- 
ance, well educated, tactful, diplomatic 

personality. Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 

















copies costs $2.00 


185 Madison Ave. 


9,793 


binders are now being used by sub- 
scribers to Printers’ Ink 


Most of the articles in each issue are of 
more than timely interest. Long after they 
appear you will find in them points that 
will help you decide a current sales or 
advertising problem of your own. 


To make these files more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. Weekly bin- 
der holding seven to nine copies is 
$1.25, and the Monthly holding nine 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
New York 
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Back to the Men Who 
Raised It 


Prairie Farmer has made history! 
On December 15, it was the first 
publication to print an entire 
issue on paper made from corn- 
stalks. Prairie Farmer brought 
back to farmers their favorite 
magazine on paper raised on their 
own farms. 


PRAIRIE \ 
FARMER \ 


leads because of enter- 
prise. Consider our 
own radio station— 
WLS, reporter-aviaztors, 
camera men and more than 
250,000 readers—then you 
have an idea of Prairie 
Farmer’s leadership. 

Again we say—back up 


your men who 
work in Prairi 











= = TTT UND WN 
»> PRAIRIE FARMER- chiceoe 
on Redisi aaa me" a aes Annie 
1230 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Indiana. See advertisement page 2. 
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Year after year, the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Company has found 
that more women tead the Tribune 
_ ‘than any ‘other Chicago newspaper. 
Their present schedule includes 
$40,000 in Sunday Tribune four- 


color rotogravure 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





